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Do I Pay More or Get More 














from Higher Freight Rates? 





There’s good, wholesome 
fun like this in every issue 


“What are you going 
to name your heifer, 


Eph?” “We figger'd on 


What do the new freight rates mean? Will shoes stay high 
while crops go low? Who pays the Nation’s freight bill, city 
man or farmer? John Ise, of Kansas, answers these questions 
in the November issue of The Farm Journal—124 pages of 
money-making, money-saving articles. Don’t miss it!—use 
the coupon below. Here are more things you'll want to read: 


calling her America.” 
*‘Wouldn’t doit. She'd 
be liable to go dry on 
you.” 


Wheat Control in Sight? 


How will the Committee of 17, appointed 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, report? 
Who are the men on the Committee? Can 
farmers legally have a wheat monopoly 
and control grain prices? To answer these 
questions and get all the facts, read The 
Farm Journal. 


Firewood—the Sixth Farm Crop 


Firewood is the sixth farm crop in value. 
Think of it! Do you know howewood com- 
pares with coal in heat units? You'll know, 
when you've read The Farm Journal and 
maybe you'll clean up on cord wood 
sales! 


War on the “Bullsheviki” 


Yes; war! Bitter, ceaseless war. War to 
the bitter end on the “ Bullsheviki’’—the 
bull scrubs. The Farm Journal stands for 
*‘Pure-Bred Sires for Every Farm.’’If every 
farmer who has milk cows reads this article, 
the ‘‘Bullsheviki” will soon extermi- 
nated forever. 


Where Does Nitrogen Come From? 


Tests prove that crops take several times 
as much nitrogen from the soil as is fur- 
nished by clover and fertilizers. Where does 
it all come from? To know fertilization, 
read Dr. Spillman’s article in The Farm 
Journal. 


Here’s More Good Reading For Everybody: 


Building Up Jobs for Farm Bureaus 
Confessions of a Land Shark 
Cherry Red Tulips—a Story 

Fresh Meat at Cost All Year Round 
Greek Mythology—$22 a Ton 

Hats Off to the Barred Rock Hens 
Will Tractors Die of Old Age 


Get This Big, Interesting November Issue of 


.. The farm journd 





Two Years for $1.00 
or 5c a copy 


The ‘\ 

Farm ~ 

Journal Nn, 
Chicago, or © 


134 Washington i 
Square, Philadelphia “o, 
Enclosed is a dollar bill, 4 
forwhich pleaseenter myoub. % **. 
scription to The Farm Journal \ 
for two years. [Or send 5c for the ~~ 


November issue.]} 

he it now, for do-it-now folks 
antia \ are always happy. The 

P.O... -%!, Farm Journal says so! 

Pe EE, cen sevens cass0ss TTT yee Tey X 


You will be happier, and will make more money, with The Farm 

Journal. More than 1,050,000 folks find it so. Join these 

get-further-ahead folks. Read the world's biggest farm 
paper. Read the articles that make money. See the 


pictures others enjoy. 
humor that makes a million folks chuckle. 


sa-Use the coupon or write a letter, 
as you wish, but be sure to do 


Saves $3 a Rod in Blasting Ditches 
The Boomerang Contract 
Trade-Marking Farm Products 
The Garage that Won’t Burn 

Six Generations on Same Farm 
Howto Skin Fur Bearers Correctly 
Time, Truck and Trucking 





Mallers Bidg., Chi 
Washington Squnce, Phileielphia ' 


Laugh at the kindly 
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Tropical Oils and the American Hog 


HERE are millions of acres of 
tropical sea coast adapted to the 


By H. A. WALLACE 


petition inevitable, and to what extent 
should we make an effort to shut out 





growing of cocoanuts. Cocoanut grow- 
{ng aS a commercial proposition is 
most developed under Dutch direction 
fn the East Indies and under British 
direction in Ceylon. The Americans in 
the Philippines have also pushed the 
planting of cocoanuts until the Philip- 
pines today bid fair to rank first in the 
production of tropical oils. 





cheap tropical oils with lard? 


Two methods are open. 


How is the corn belt hog farmer to meet the competition of 
The increasing imports of cocoa- 
nut oil, soy bean oil and peanut oil make this a pressing question. 
A tariff wall may be raised against 
these lard substitutes or the corn belt farmer may turn his atten- 
tion to the production of bacon hogs rather than lard hogs. 


cocoanut oil by means of a tariff? 
Cocoanut oil and copra at the pres- 
ent time are imported into the United 
States without paying a duty. Peanuts 
pay a duty because they come into 
competition with the peanuts that are 
grown in the south, but it appears to 
be evident that the people who were 
instrumental in framing the last tariff 
did not realize the fact that cocoanuts 








Cocoanuts are planted at the rate 
of forty trees per acre, and start bear- 
{ng within seven years. Within ten years after 
planting, they produce an average of seventy nuts 
and continue to produce at this rate for 
fiity or a hundred years. This means a yield of 
400 to 400 pounds of cocoanut oil per acre. Corn 
yields around 100 pounds of corn oil per acre. The 
cocoanut is probably the most efficient of all plants 
at turning sunshine into edible oil. About the only 
labor involved after a plantation comes into bear- 
ing is to pick the nuts off the ground, split them 
open, dig out the meat, and spread it out in the 
sun to dry. The dried cocoanut meat or copra 
xhich results from this process is about 50 per cent 
oil. The oil may be pressed out of the copra in 
tropical mills or the copra may be shipped to man- 
ufacturers in the United States and Europe. 

It is this cocoanut oil which so concerns the hog 
man, cotton man and dairy man here in the United 
States. It is this cocoanut oil which is substituted 
go largely for lard and occasionally for butter and 
cottonseed oil. Previous to 1900, the natives of the 
tropics displayed very little more intelligence in the 
growing of cocoanuts than our own American In- 
diansedid in the growing of corn. About this time 
certain manufacturers in the United States and 
Europe began to realize the great value of cocoanut 
oil, and cocoanut planting was greatly increased. 
Plantations were started under scientific methods. 
These greatly increased marketings of cocoanut oil 
began reaching the United States about 1918. 

Until quite recently, cocoanut oil was used almost 
exclusively in the manufacture of soap rather than 
for edible purposes. No process had then been 
discovered for removing the cocoanut flavor from 
the oil. Also, the oil quickly became ran. 
cid. But in recent years processes have 
been discovered which largely overcome 
these objections, and make it possible for 
cocoanut oil to compete with lard on an 
even basis 

It will be noticed from the following table 
that during the past three years we have 
imported on an average about five times as 
much cocoanut oil as we imported previous 
tothe great war. 

COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS INTO THE 

UNITED STATES. 
(Value per pound in cents) 


per tree, 


1912— 46,370,732 pounds ............. 8.3 
1913— 50,504,192 pounds .......... 
194— 74,386,213 pounds ............. 9.0 
M5— 63,135,428 pounds ............. 8.6 
1916— 66,007,560 pounds ............. 9.1 
1917— 79,223,398 pounds ......... J tS 
1918—259,194,853 pounds ............. 11.9 
1919—3 44,728,366 pounds ............. 12.6 
1920—269,226,966 pounds ............. 14.3 


During the three years preceding the 
War the price of cocoanut oil averaged 
around §.5 cents a pound, as compared to 
about 10.5 cents a pound for lard at the 


Same time, During the war and at the pres- 
ent time cocoanut oil has advanced consid- 
frably less in price than lard. Today lard 
8 about 7 cents a pound above cocoanut 
rs in price, whereas on the same basis be- 
OTe the 


war it- was only 2 cents above co- 
Coanut oil in price. 
In addition to the cocoanut oil which we 


ve imported into the United States, we 
0 imported each year during the 
Past three years from two hundred million 
four hundred million pounds of copra, 
the dried meat of the cocoanut 


have als 


Which is 





from which the oil has not yet been pressed out. 
During the past three years we have imported on 
an average each year enough cocoanut oil, either 
in the form of oil or copra, to take the place of as 
much lard as is produced by all the hogs in Iowa. 
Because of the huge imports of cocoanut oil, the 
supply of lard has been increased ten per cent in 
three years. 

Not only is the cocoanut palm proving a menace 
to the fat hog industry, but thru nut margarines it 
is having a direct effect on the dairy industry. 
Vegetable fats can always be produced with far 
less expenditure of human energy than animal fats. 
Are the vegetable fats really as good as the animal 
fats? Advertisements assert that they are better. 
Cooking school experts assert that they are better. 
In fact, our cooking school experts have many of 
them deplored the extensive use of lard. Now it 
is just as possible that lard in certain respects may 
be more healthful than the vegetable oils, such as 
cocoanut oil. If so, it is time that hog growers were 
finding out about it and advertising the fact. They 
can scarcely depend on the packers, for the reason 
that many of the packers have spread out into the 
vegetable oil field and have very little more interest 
in lard than they have in cocoanut oil. 

Corn belt farmers who depend quite largely on 
the hog for their prosperity should also look into 
the cost of producing cocoanuts very thorly, as 
well as the possible future supply of cocoanuts. Just 
how many pounds of oil will the average cocoanut 
grove produce per acre? How many hours of man 
labor does it take to harvest an acre of cocoanuts 
each year? To what extent is cocoanut oil com- 





The Cocoanut—Competitor of the Corn Belt Hog 


come into competition with our hog 
industry and likewise with our dairy industry. It may 
therefore very well be worth while for the American 
hog men, dairy men and cotton men to join to- 
gether in an effort to put a tariff of at least 2 cents 
on every pound of cocoanut oil that is imported into 
this country. 

Next after cocoanut oil, the most formidable of 
the imported vegetable oils is soy bean oil, of 
which we are now importing in the neighborhood 
of two hundred millions pounds each year, from 
China and Japan. Before the war, we imported on 
an average about twenty million pounds of soy 
bean oil every year, or less than one-tenth of what 
we now import. 

Peanut oil importations have grown almost as rap- 
idly as soy bean oil imports, and this year will 
amount to nearly two hundred million pounds, as 
compared with practically nothing before the war. 
In addition to cocoanut, soy bean and peanut oil, 
there is palm oil, rape seed oil and Chinese nut oil. 
Of these we are now importing nearly a hundred 
and fifty million pounds annually, or nearly twice 
what we imported before the war. 

It seems that we are now importing a total of 
from seven hundred and fifty million to one billion 
pounds of vegetable oils, as compared with less 
than two hundred million pounds before the war. 
When it is considered that we produce in the United 
States a total of only one and one-half billion 
pounds of lard annually, it may be seen that this 
vast increase in vegetable oil importations may 
have a decisive effect on the lard market and per- 
haps also on the butter market. To what extent 
other industries will be affected we can not say, 
but it would certainly seem to be the part 
of wisdom to make a thoro investigation 
into this entire vegetable oil business. 

If the hog man is not going to shut out 
these unusual importations of vegetable 
oils by a tariff, he will have to consider 
how to modify business to conform to the 
new conditions. Perhaps he will have to 
change the type of his hog very radically. 
It may be that the big type Poland China 
and Duroc men have not yet pushed their 
type far enough toward the type of the 
Tamworth and the Yorkshire. It would 
seem that the greatest emphasis should 
be placed on hogs with long, level sides 
and good hams, but with a minimum of 
tendency to produce heavy, fat backs and 
other parts which must be made into lard. 

The old type of hog is gone. The ideal 
hog of ten years ago—a barrel of fat on 
four toothpick legs, has been relegated to 
the museum of extinct curiosities. Instead 
of the old corn-stuffed type, we have hogs 
whose ration is rich in bone-building food 
from pasture and forage crops. Yet in 
spite of this development we may yet be 
too close to the old lard ideal. 

Hundreds of corn belt farmers have been 
making fun of the big type hogs with their 
long legs and high arched backs. They 
think that big type has been carried alto- 
gether too far. These farmers might be 
right if we had a high tariff which shut 
out cocoanut oil. But even with a high 
tariff there is reason to believe that even 
more emphasis should be placed on big 
type. Our surplus lard has been going 
to Germany, and the chances are that Ger- 
many will in the future buy cocoanut oil 
in the Dutch East Indies rather than lard 
in the United States. 
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The Farmer and the Tariff 


N IOWA subscriber, referring to our edi- 
torial in the issue of October 23rd under 
this heading, writes: 

What I would like to know is what was the tariff 
on corn, wheat, oats, cotton, hides and meats im- 
mediately previous to the Payne-Aldrich bill, and 
what is the tariff at the present time. I would also 
like to know whether the Payne-Aldrich bill revised 
the tariff on manufactured articles in the same 
proportion and in the same direction as on the 
commodities I have mentioned, and also whether 
the present tariff bill revises the tariff in the same 
direction and in the same proportion on manufac- 
tured products as on farm products. 


Our correspondent asks for information 
which it would take some time for us to ob- 
tain, but answering his last question first, we 
may say that in a general way the various tar- 
iff revisions move in one general direction, 
either upward or downward. 

Under the tariff law of 1894, there was a 
duty of 15 per cent on the value of imports 
of wheat and wheat products, buckwheat, corn, 
oats and oats products. Under the tariff of 
1897 the duty was changed somewhat. On 
wheat it was made 25 cents per bushel, on 
wheat flour 25 per cent on the value; on buck- 
wheat, 15 cents per bushel; on corn, 15 cents 
per bushel, and on oats, 15 cents per bushel. 
The Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909 did not make 
much change. The Underwood tariff of 1913 
put all of these commodities on the free list ex- 
cept oats, on which it retained a duty of 6 
cents per bushel. The provision was made, 
however, that wheat should be subject to a 
duty of 10 cents per bushel and wheat flour 45 
cents per barrel, when imported from a coun- 
try which imposed a duty on wheat and wheat 
products imported from the United States. 
This is the tariff in foree now. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff there was a duty of $2 
to $3.75 per head on cattle worth less than 
$14 and 25 per cent above $14; $1.50 on swine, 
and 75 cents to $1.50 on sheep for food pur- 
poses. Under the present tariff cattle, swine 
and sheep are admitted free. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff there was a duty of 1% 
cents to 15 cents per pound on fresh and cured 
Under the present tariff they are ad- 
Under both tariffs hides are ad- 


meats. 
mitted free. 
mitted free. 

It is difficult to make an intelligent state- 
ment concerning the cotton tariff, because it 
deals with cotton manufactures in great de- 
tail. So far as cotton cloth is concerned, the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff provided for a duty of 1 
to 2 cents per square yard, which was removed 
by the Underwood tariff, and on many cotton 
manufactures the present law provides a less 
duty than the Payne-Aldrich law. In some 
cases, however, the duty under the present law 
is higher than under the Payne-Aldrich law. 


For a Constitutional Convention 

HOEVER sets to work to attempt to sug- 

gest remedies for existing evils in agri- 
cultural life almost invariably finds his way 
blocked. Sometimes old state laws are in the 
way. Sometimes decisions of ultra conserva- 
tive judges form the stumbling block. But 
very often the state constitution itself is proved 
inadequate to cope with these present day sit- 
uations. 

It is not at all remarkable that this should 
be true. The constitution of lowa was adopted 
at a time when land was practically to be had 
for the asking, when tenancy problems did not 
exist, when co-operative associations had 
hardly been thought of, when all the cumber- 
some marketing machinery of the present day 
was still in the distant future. It fails, as it 
must inevitably have failed without a conven- 
tion of prophets and seers, to make provision 
for any laws to cope with the pressing prob- 
lems of the present day. It is to the credit 
of the members of the original constitutional 
convention that they appreciated their limita- 
tions and that they recognized the necessity 
of changes in the constitution by providing 
that every ten years the question of holding a 
new constitutional convention should be sub- 
mitted to the people. 

This year, by the express provision of the 
constitution of Iowa, there will be on the ballot 
the question of holding a constitutional con- 
vention. A majority of the voters voting on 
this proposition can carry the measure and 
make it incumbent upon the next legislature to 
prescribe the methods of election of the dele- 
gates to the convention. 

In the last few years farmers have been 
becoming more acutely aware of the necessity 
of making sure that the law of the state and 
of the nation permits the handling of modern 
farm questions in an adequate way. We have 
come in this country to a more or less stable 
condition in farming. We have outgrown the 
pioneer philosophy of land control. New eco- 
nomic problems face us. The questions of ten- 
ancy, of ownership, of fertility, of marketing, 
must all be handled if the farmers of Iowa and 
the corn belt are to continue to be a prosperous 
and useful social class. 

It should therefore be a part of the program 
of every farmer in Iowa on the coming elec- 
tion day to take particular note of the question 
on the ballot providing for the holding of a 
constitutional convention and to cast his ballot 
for this much needed step in agricultural prog- 
ress. For his own sake, he dare not omit the 
task of making sure that the constitution of 
Iowa gives him the opportunity to solve his 
new problems in the most effective way. He 
owes it also to the authors of the Iowa con- 
stitution that he shall justify their expecta- 
tions by taking advantage of their thoughtful 
provision for the changing of the constitu- 
tion with the changing times. 

Vote in favor of a constitutional convention. 





Stabilizing Prices 

"THE president of the National Live Stock 

Exchange announced last week that at a 
meeting in Chicago of delegates of the princi- 
pal live stock exchanges a committee was ap- 
pointed to work out some plan for more nearly 
stabilizing the markets. They propose to in- 
vite representatives of the packers to co-oper- 
ate with them. Among other things the pres- 
ident of the exchange said: 

The problem is fundamentally one of better ad- 
justing the supply of live stock to the demand—a 
demand which is influenced by the varying demand 
for meat on the part of the consumer. Under the 
present system the number of meat animals re- 
ceived at the different markets varies by thousands 
from day to day and from week to week. This tends 
to cause severe fluctuations, up and down, of the 
prices received for live stock. Something must 


be done toward equalizing receipts. Some of those 
attending the meeting expressed the view that the 
coéperation of the United States government woulg 
be a prerequisite to the accomplishment of any plan 
which the committee may develop. 


Apparently those who are active in this 
movement are proceeding on the theory that an 
equalizing of the receipts day by day would 
bring about the result desired, namely, the 
elimination of violent fluctuations. During the 
war we had an arrangement of this sort. Zones 
were established and shipments from the dif- 
ferent zones were regulated. This tended to 
more nearly equalize the receipts; but what 
about prices? Fluctuations in prices were 
more violent than ever before. 

The stock men of the corn belt are not likely 
to welcome any plan looking toward the per 
petuation of the zone system and arbitrary 
regulation of the time when they may ship to 
market. We have had enough of this sort of 
thing. 

The only way that the live stock producer 
can be reasonably sure of getting a price for 
his live stock which will give him a fair profit 
is to adjust the supply of live stock to the 
probable demand. The place to begin is back 
at the time the females are bred. Once meat 
animals are born, they are started to market, 
If too many are born for the future supply, 
then there is no help for the stock man. He 
will have to take his medicine. Once an animal 
is started to market, there is no stopping place 
until it gets there. 

What is needed, therefore, is a better un 
derstanding of future demands and some way 
of regulating supply so that it will meet these 
demands without overdoing it. Of course it 
will be utterly impossible to work out any 
scheme which will insure a supply exactly reg- 
ulated to the demand, because future demand 
can not be determined accurately. It is influ- 
enced not alone by the number of people, but 
by various factors which stimulate or retard 
the consumption of meat, such, for example, 
as business conditions, weather, etc. We can, 
however, come very much closer to adjusting 
supply to demand, if we will go about it in 
thoroly businesslike way. The first step is to 
determine with reasonable accuracy the num- 
ber of meat animals both in the United States 
and in other surplus-producing countries. 
Then we should study conditions which are 
likely to influence future supply. Work of this 
sort can not be done by amateurs or by theo- 
rizers or by committees. The only way is to 
employ highly trained men and set them to 
work at it. 

It is one of the big tasks of the Farm Bu 
reau and we would like to see them getting at it 
in earnest. 





Getting the Facts 


HE recommendations of the Farm Bureau 

Committee on Economics, as printed in 
Wallaces’ Farmer of October 8th, point out 
very clearly the kind of information which the 
organized farmers of the country must have, 
if they are to be able to do the things they have 
set out to do. The agriculture of the United 
States, and especially of the corn belt, can n0! 
be put upon a sound basis until such informs 
tion is obtained and interpreted in such a way 
that it can be acted upon. There is nothing 
very spectacular about work of this sort. It 
involves months and years of painstaking in- 
vestigation. But it is the only sort of work 
that will bring the results the organized fart 
ers are working for. 





it Isn’t Done 
“[TMPROVED Apple Invented in Towa,” ¥ 
the heading of a story in a Des Moines daily: 
telling about Professor Beach’s work in 4p! 
breeding. Apples are not invented. 
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Hog Policy in 1921 
ORN prices have dropped below hog prices, 
and with our large corn crop it seems very 
likely that feeding corn to hogs will be profita- 
ble this winter, more so than selling the corn. 
Where healthy stock hogs can be bought at a 
fair price, some of our readers will find it prof- 
itable to buy them. It seems likely that it will 
pay to feed hogs to a weight of twenty to 
thirty pounds heavier than has been customary 
in the past. 

While we regard the outlook for the hog 
feeder as very satisfactory for the next six 
months, we sound a note of caution against 
breeding more than the usual number of sows 
this winter. Profitable hogs this winter do not 
necessarily mean profitable hogs a year from 
now. It is, of course, possible that a very 
slight increase in the number of hogs bred this 
winter may be justified, but any marked in- 
crease Will be hazardous, 

It is a good time for farmers generally to 
improve the quality of their hogs. Good grade 
sows can be fattened and sold to advantage 
this winter and replaced by pure-bred sows. 
We do not suggest doing this in a wholesale 
way, but we do suggest a gradual shifting 
over. 





Financing the Farmer 


HE success of any movement which has for 

its purpose the securing to the farmer of a 
more just price for his products must depend 
for its success upon a workable plan for secur- 
ing credit which will enable the farmer, indi- 
vidually or thru co-operative associations, to 
hold his crops and market them more evenly 
thru the year. The man who controls the 
credit can regulate the price. The farmer is 
obliged to sell when his crops are harvested 
must take whatever the buyer is willing to give. 
When farmers reach a condition of financial 
independence, either thru their own accumu- 
lations or by being able to command borrowed 
money, they can hold their crops until the 
price is fair and feed their crops to the con- 
sumers in such a way that a fairly stable price 
may be maintained. 

The foregoing being true, it must be evident 
that the farmer’s efforts to improve present 
conditions of grain marketing, for example, 
will be opposed by two classes of people: First, 
those whose business will be interfered with if 
the farmer undertakes to control his crops to 
the second line of consumers; that is, by tak- 
ing over himself both the local and terminal 
elevators and doing thru co-operative associa- 
tions what the local grain buyer and the grain 
buyer at the terminal markets is now doing. 

Second, he will be opposed by certain finan- 
cial and speculative interests that are quite 
satisfied with the present conditions and do not 
want them interfered with. We find a good 
illustration of the attitude of these financial 
interests in a recent editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal, a daily financial paper pub- 
lished in New York City. The editor of this 
Paper first expresses his opinion as to the 
farmer’s view of the cost of production. He 
says that when the cotton farmer speaks of 30 
cents as the cost of producing a pound of cot- 
ton this year, he is talking nonsense; that the 
cotton producer has no business to produce 
cotton on any such cost basis. And he says 
that when the wheat farmer of Kansas an- 
hounces $2.47 as the cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat this year, he also is talking 
honsense; that he has no business to be grow- 
ing wheat at any such figure. Then the editor 
80s on to say: 

When the farmer markets his wheat with reason- 


able promptitude after the harvest, he has com- 
Dleted his great duty as a citizen; but when in col- 


lusion with other farmers he holds back that wheat 
at the cost of storage and insurance, he ceases to 
be a farmer and becomes merely an unintelligent 
speculator in wheat, acting in a bull pool which has 
no more rights than any other bull pool. If he feels 
that the price of wheat should go higher, there is 
nothing to prevent him from marketing his crop 
and buying an option. On present world conditions 
he might make money, and he would not stand to 
lose much. But an attempt to create a scarcity 
price is a different matter. Apart from the fact that 
he is certain to get hurt and lose the profits of his 
harvest in the long run, his combination in restraint 
of trade is not only illegal but morally indefensible. 
Coéperation is an excellent thing if under- 


- . © 


taken in good faith, but codperation to extort fam-’ 


ine prices out of world necessities is merely a form 
of profiteering, and its inevitable failure will neither 
receive nor deserve sympathy. 

This is typical of the mental attitude of 
some financiers toward the farmer. They re- 
gard him as a man whose sole duty it is to 
produce crops and think that, having done this, 
he should immediately turn these crops over 
to the people who have been accustomed to han- 
dle them in the past and who will handle them 
according to their own sweet will, the farmer 
having no further interest in them. And while 
the editor of the Wall Street Journal does not 
say so, it is fair to conclude that he would 
pronounce as unpatriotic any farmer who 
failed to produce up to the limit. 

While many of the eastern bankers are dis- 
posed to look upon this whole matter as does 
the editor of the Wall Street Journal, it is 
gratifying to note that an increasing number 
of bankers who do business in the producing 
country are taking another viewpoint. Henry 
M. Robinson, a California banker of some na- 
tional standing, having been a member of the 
Supreme Economic Council at Paris and chair- 
man of the United States commission which 
had to do with the settlement of the coal strike, 
read a thoughtful paper on grain, cotton and 
co-operative marketing at the convention of 
American bankers held at Washington this 
week. After reviewing briefly the principles 
which control the financing of these large com- 
modities, he discussed the present movement 
for co-operative marketing of grain and cotton 
and referred especially to the demands of the 
producers of these crops that they should have 
adequate financial support. He then said: 

That the bankers must meet this problem; that 
there must be a modification of the old attitude, is 
evident; but whether this should be done thru bank- 
ing machinery or thru proper codperative marketing 
remains yet to be decided. However, some method 
must be devised for reducing the pressure on the 
producer which forces him to dispose of his crop 
either at the moment the harvest is completed or 
while its movement is under way, as this has been 
too often used as a means of price depreciation; 
and methods must be discovered for lowering the 
cost of financing him both thru the period of his 
production and for an equitable period after his 
harvest. 

He then went on to speak of the co-opera- 
tive marketing organizations of the fruit grow- 
ers on the western coast, and said: 

It is obvious that the movement for such organ- 
izations will continue, and that beneath this move- 
ment there is an attitude of mind fraught with dan- 
ger for the whole nation. This fact brings home to 
the bankers the need for determining whether they 
shall maintain an attitude of aloofness from and 
resistance to such movements, or whether, on the 
other hand, it is advisable for bankers to partici- 
pate in and within limits promote codéperative or- 
ganizations, to the end that bankers may at least 
point out the absurdities of some of the plans now 
under way, and also to the end that the producer 
may have the full benefit of that portion of the 
whole credit available. This fair portion of credit 
allocated to any one group, however, must not ex- 


ceed the contribution which that group makes to the 
total production of the nation. 


This is a most helpful attitude, and we are 
glad that Mr. Robinson had an opportunity to 
present the matter in such a temperate way 
to the bankers of the east. The concluding 
sentence quoted is especially worth noting, and 
in a new way asserts the claim of the producer 


to a larger line of credit. Why is it not rea- 
sonable that financial credit granted should be 
in proportion to the contribution the applicant 
makes to the wealth of the country? This has 
not been true in the past. Too much of our 
credit has been granted for speculative enter- 
prises of one sort and another. We have had 
a very good illustration of that during the 
past two years. 

Bankers in the producing country should 
make a careful study of the farmer’s efforts to 
improve the present system of marketing his 
crops and, as by Mr. Robinson, 
should get themselves in a position where they 
can be of constructive help in this movement. 
Really the banker has a direct interest in it. 
It is greatly to his advantage that his farmer 
patrons should get their business on the most 
profitable basis possible. It is a good deal 
better for the that the farmer 
should get a profit on his products than that 
he should grind along on a barely living wage. 


suggested 


community 


In his efforts to improve the present mar- 
keting system the farmer is entitled to the help 
of all classes of people who wish stable produc- 
tion and fair prices. 


The Advance in Railroad Rates 
Over the Pre-War 


N A RECENT issue we stated that railroad 
rates had advanced about 70 per cent over 
the pre-war level and that it would therefore 
be a good thing if the Federal Reserve Board 
and similar government agencies would recog- 
nize a price level 70 per cent above the pre-war 
as a legitimate price level and use their influ- 
ence to stabilize prices of all kinds on this level. 
A more careful analysis indicates that the ad- 
vance in freight rates has been even more than 
70 per cent. For instance, the advance in the 
rate on corn over 1914 has been about 96 per 
cent. Hog and cattle rates during the same 
period have advanced 68 per cent. On looking 
into the matter in more detail we find that the 
average advance on the southern roads since 
1914 has been 56 per cent, on the western roads 
68 per cent, and on the eastern roads 111 per 
cent. ‘Taking all the railroads of the country 
together, we roughly estimate that freight 
rates as a whole have advanced a little over 80 
per cent. Our former statement of 70 per cent, 
while roughly accurate so far as the western 
railroads are concerned, is too low when the 
As 
long as railroad rates are on a price level 80 
per cent above the pre-war, farmers should 
fight to see that their products are on approx- 
imately the same level. 


entire country is taken into consideration. 


ey 


The Strong Wheat Situation 

E HAVE this year in the United States a 

total wheat crop of around 750,000,000 
bushels of which we can spare for export per- 
haps 250,000,000 bushels. Of this 250,000,- 
000 bushels that we can spare, 150,000,000 
bushels have already been sent out of the coun- 
try and the other 100,000,000 bushels has been 
contracted for immediate export. If more 
wheat is bought for export it would seem al- 
most inevitable that wheat prices should rise, 
especially if there should be competition be- 
tween the buyers of the different importing 
countries in the markets to the United States. 
The only weak points in the wheat situation 
are the rather large Canadian crop and the 
possibility of a favorable winter which will 
give us a large winter wheat crop next year. 
With the situation as it stands today we rather 
favor the idea that the average farmer should 
hold his wheat until he can get at least cost 
of production which is perhaps around $2.30 
at Chicago. 
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HAT there is a difference in corns of different 
colors is self-evident, and in many instances 
this color is not “skin-deep,” but deeply seated. In 
certain yellow corns, for instance, the whole inner 
kernel or endosperm is deeply impregnated with 
yellow. 

One has only to examine the kernels of different- 
ly colored corns to see the wide differences exist- 
ing as regards the color distribution By taking a 
kernel and cutting it with a sharp knife, 
wise and lengthwise, into different sections, one can 
get a pretty good idea of the color areas. 

That yellow corn, or red corn, or white corn, 
which carries a large amount of the yellow coloring 
matter in the kernel is, from the nutritional stand 
point, superior to corns that do not carry the yellow 
pigment is now demonstrated to be a fact. It ap 
pears that the fat soluble vitamine is associated in 
manner and in some feeds with the yellow 
color. Yellow sweet potatoes contain considerable 
of this essential vitamine. So does yellow butter, 
wherein it was first discovered. 

There are three known vitamines that we should 
understand about. The fat soluble vitamine, some- 
times called Fat Soluble A, was the first to be dis- 
covered Its chemical composition has not been 
worked out, altho it is amply proved to be essen- 
tial to the life and well-being of man and of rats, 
guinea pigs, mice, rabbits, chickens, pigs, and pre- 
sumably other forms of live stock, such as sheep, 
cattle, horses, and so on. It was first found in 
butter-fat, and the butter and milk people quite 
naturally made capital of the proposition. It is 
present in goodly quantity in green, leafy alfalfa, 
red clover, rape, yellow pigmented corn, yellow car- 
rots, yellow sweet potatoes, milk and other feeds. 
Timothy hay, the straws, pure white corn, mangels, 
sugar beets, parsnips, rutabagas and Irish potatoes 
contain relatively little of this precious material. 

If this fat soluble vitamine is not present in the 
ration in sufficient quantity, the animals do not do 
well. Some of them may develop eye trouble, the 
ears may become encrusted, as in rats, and slough 
off in large part, the coat may become staring, the 
disposition peevish, and the appetite poor. It is our 
opinion that a good many of our swine and other 
live stock rations are decidedly lacking in this ma- 
terial; hence in those cases the use of the yellow- 
pigmented corn is worth while. 

But if the ration is rich in the fat soluble vita- 
mine, as, for instance, when the pigs are in alfalfa 
pasture or clover forage or up to their ears in lus- 
cious rape, or when the cattle are getting good clo- 
ver hay or alfalfa hay or pasture grass, then it 
would seem that the yellow colored corn would not 
have any inherent over the pure white 


both cross- 


some 


advantage 


corn, inasmuch as the fat soluble material was 
already present in abundance. If an automobile 
has one carburetor, why put on another? The one 


is essential, but the second one might well be con- 
sidered a superfluous and unnecessary nuisance. 

The vitamine problem in animal feeding needs 
more practical experimentation than has been ac- 
corded the subject to date; however, the signs are 
unmistakable in pointing toward the vitamines as 
worthy of much careful and trustworthy investiga- 
tion if we would feed our domestic animals the 
most efficiently and profitably. The fundamental 
investigations with vitamines are the ones that 
have blazed the trail, and shown the method where- 
by we have been able to differen- 
tiate between different nutritional 
factors in such a way as to dem- 
onstrate that the time-honored 
tradition of our forefathers—to 
the effect that under some condi- 
tions yellow colored corn was su- 
perior in feeding value to white 
colored corn—was based upon 2 
nutritional fact. 

The Wisconsin agricultural ex- 
periment station is doing a great 
deal of high-class experimental 
work in the practical nutritional 
field. Dr. E. B. Hart is in charge 
of the department, and associated 
with him are Professors H. Steen- 
bock, F. W. Boutwell and others. 
it was at Wisconsin that Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, now of Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, worked 
for a number of years. Steenbock 
and Boutwell have been doing 
considerable work on the effect 
of the vellow corn color in corn 
grain as affecting the nutrition of 
small animals. 

Doctor Steenbock has felt for 
some time that there was an asso- 
ciation between yellow pigmenta- 











CORN COLOR AND FEEDING VALUE 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


ence of the fat soluble vitamine. In 1917 it was 
supposed that maize was quite deficient in the 
fat soluble factor, hence Doctor Steenbock was 
considerably surprised to find that the use of yel- 
low corn properly fortified with pure proteins 
and minerals, no vitamines at all, produced good 


feeding results with rats, or the rats, to quote 
his own words, “continued to grow and_ ulti- 
mately reached maturity and maintained them- 
selves in good condition with no signs of mal- 


nutrition; in fact, not a_ single instance of 
‘xerophthalmia’ (an eye trouble showing inflamma- 
tion of the upper and lower lids with mattery dis- 
charge usually), which usually results secondarily 


from the fat soluble vitamine deficiency, was re- 
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No.1. Thisrat 
milk proteins anc 





~ yellow corn supplemented with 
salt lime. Fed 78 days. Gained 


aboutagramaday. Final weight 137 grams. 











No. 2. These rats got white corn instead of the yel- 
low. Fed 92days. White rat, final weight, 53 grams. 
The hooded rat, final weight, GO grams. Both lost 
weight and are unwell. 


corded in these experimental groups. Obviously, 
the case against maize as a fat soluble vitamine 
deficient food was not so strong as the investiga- 
tions of others had led us to believe.” It must be 
carefully noted in this connection that Doctor Steen- 
bock was working with yellow, not white, maize. 

Steenbock and Boutwell, from their careful and 
painstaking work, have been convinced that their 
“surmisal of the differences in comparative dietary 
efficiency of white and yellow maize, due to fat 
soluble vitamine content in correlation with the 
occurrence of yellow pigments, was substantiated. 
In every case where the experimental animals were 
dependent on it for their fat soluble vitamine, white 
maize produced absolute nutritional failure, whereas 
yellow maize, under similar conditions, gave good 
results. 
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Their work was done for the most part with ; ime 
rats. Experience has clearly shown that th: same 
principles that apply to rat feeding and nutrition 
likewise apply to pig feeding, to cattle feeding to 
human feeding. The rat was used because he is 
small and can be handled in large numbers with 
small cost. We have noticed that our Am: rats 
grow fastest and in the most healthy fashion where 
the hogs are doing the best, as, for instance, down 
on alfalfa pasture with mixed corn and meat meal 
or tankage available in separate self-feeders. Byj. 
dently this ration works equally well for pigs ang 
rats. 

The following yellow corns all gave good results: 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Murdock, Golden Glow, Wig. 
consin 12 and Wisconsin 8. A study of the gains 
made on the young rats beginning at a little over 
an ounce and ending at around seven ounces, some. 
what comparable to a pig gaining from 40 to 209 
pounds, shows that the efficiency of all of these 
varieties was about the same. This was not go, 
however, with the white varieties. 

Boone County White, Silver Mine, Silver King 
and White Flint were compared on the same basis 
as were the yellow varieties. All did poorly, the 
rats failing miserably. Steenbock and Boutwell 
state the case in this way: “First in importance 
there is the failure of growth, ending in failure of 
maintenance of life; second there is the often oe. 
curring inflammation of the eyes, a conjunctivitis 
or xerophthalmia, and thirdly there may prevail 
the general condition of malnutrition of the skin, 
as indicated by encrustation of the ears, warts on 
the nose, infection on the tail and feet, and even 
sores on the body itself.” Surely, the lack of the 
fat soluble vitamine in the white varieties is self. 
evident. That feeding, when poorly done, affects 
the health and may produce disease, this demon- 
stration emphasizes. 

3ut there was a difference in the white vaireties, 
so-called, in that some showed up a little better 
than others. The White Flint was best, and the 
Silver Mine the poorest. Silver King and Boone 
County White were about intermediate, appearing 
about equal. Concerning the proposition, Professor 
Steenbock says: “We are inclined to believe that 
the better performance of the White Flint group 
was due to a great fat soluble vitamine content. 
This is noteworthy especially in the White Flint 
maize, tho a commercial white corn was not a 
‘dead’ white in comparison with the Silver Mine 
variety. Some allowance must be made for the dif- 
ference in appearance bound to result in a flint 
maize as compared to the dent, yet making this 
allowance this variety appeared to have a distinct 
tinge of yellow both in the grain and as a meal.” It 
is interesting to note that some of the whites had 
some of the yellow pigment. 

Two red varieties gave opposite results, the King 
Phillip’s Flint giving rather good results, altho not 
quite so good as the yellow varieties, and the Cardi- 
nal King gave poor results. What was the differ 
ence? Steenbock points out that it is a question 
of what is under the corn coating. He emphasizes: 
“The Cardinal King had a white endosperm while 
the King Phlilip’s Flint had a yellow endosperm, 
the former has no visible yellow pigments while 
the latter has considerable.” One can not always 
tell what is “under the hide” unless he looks. 

The variegated maize tested showed up fairly 
well, tho not so good as the ye 
lows. This sample had considers 
ble yellow pigment in it. They 
separated out the yellowish from 
the pale, less yellow kernels and 
compared the two. The results 
showed that the more of the yer 
low present the greater the 
growth in the rats. 

Finally these investigators took 
white corn and added to it milk 
protein and mineral salts as be 
fore, but in addition they added 
to one group 5 per cent butter-fat 
to another 5 per cent clover, and 
to still another 5 per cent of the 
spinach plant. The results were 
gratifying to the grower and feed: 
er of white corn, in that they 
showed the white corn to givé 
splendid results, thus supplemett 
ed. And they show further that if 
yellow corn is superior to white 
corn in regard to the content @ 
the fat soluble vitamine, that this 
is the main and only known poi 
of difference. In the light of of 
present knowledge, this is the 
outstanding nutritional difference 

Professors Morrison and 
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Power for 
the Farm 


Some differing ways 
of getting it 





long-eared type of tractor is a favorite in the 


Why let a calf play around all the time, when he 
southern part of the corn belt 


might as well be useful? 
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This method is a trifle slow, but it has some advantages. You can’t convert 
your tractor or team into beefsteaks when the season's work is over 
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field artillery of the farm getting into action. Good draft horses make The shockers are kept busy in this field. A system like this cuts and binds 
intelligent assistants for the farmer 


acres at a swath 
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Mules get this farmer’s vote, with the tractor runner-up. The combination seems to have worked up a fine seed bed 
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SAVIN 


4 FTER completing my feeding establishment 
some of the neighbors drove over one night to 
see how it worked. One of the men looked at his 
watch as my man entered the silo. In just thir- 
teen minutes we had closed the feed lot gate and 
were returning to the house, having fed eighty 
head of fattening steers on a Sunday night in Jan- 
wary, 1920,” said A. L. Neville, one of the most 
successful altho one of the youngest live stock 
farmers in Cherokee county, Iowa. 

Mr. Neville’s feed plant seems to have an edge 
on most of the plants I have seen in Iowa. Mr. 
Neville said several years ago before entering the 
feeding business, “If I go into cattle feeding, I am 
not going to pitch fodder or carry ensilage.” He 
has lived up to this statement. 

From the drawing, picture and the following ex- 
planation one can readily see that the cattle are 
fattened at a cost of feed only; labor being almost 
eliminated. 

In the first place, Mr. Neville has a concrete 
stave silo 16x40 which is filled very religiously 
every fall, for on the silo and its contents depends 
the winter’s feeding There is a large pitch- 
ing chute the entire height of the silo so all silage 
can be pitched or shoveled out the door. 

Next to the silo are five feeding bunks con- 
nected together, making a continuous feed bunk 
eighty feet long, extending from the silo to the 
cattle shed. The feed bunks are kept in good shape 
and great care is used to see that the bunks are 
close together for the neck pieces of 
the bunks afford the track for a cart 
which distributes the silage 

It is on this cart that the secret of 
the feeding plant depends. The cart 
or rather wagon, for it carries over 
three tons of silage on each trip, is 4 
feet wide, 8 feet long and 3 feet deep 
and is made of 2-inch material. The 
car is built on four Deering binder 
truck wheels, the flanges of which ride 
the inside of the neck rails of the 
bunk. 

Both ends of the car, like endgates 
of a wagon box are removable to facil- 
itate the removing of the silage. Length- 
wise along the center line of the bunks 
is a 2x12 plank which enables the man 
unloading to walk directly behind the 
car. The system operates as_ fol- 
flows: The cart, which is always under 
the chute when unloaded is filled 
by a person pitching out of the silo. 
When the required amount of feed is 
in the car, the man _ descends, 


success, 





LABOR IN THE 


By A. W. TURNER 


pushes the car down the track and unloads as he 
goes. It all operates so easily that eighty cattle 
are fed in a very short time. 

In keeping with the labor saving devices else- 
where on the farm Mr. Neville has a covered and 
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Plan of Feeding Arrangements on the Neville Farm 


heated water tank which is kept filled by water 
under pressure controlled by floats. 

Just now as the farmers of the country are en- 
deavoring to figure the cost of production on their 
products, I would like to have a comparison of some 


FEED LOT 


person feeding on the old method in comparisop 
with that of Mr. Neville. 

Mr. Neville does not rely entirely upon tile 
feeding by any means, but is a great promoter ,; 
Duroc hogs. After investigating the cattl 
establishment I was curious to see how the hop 
were handled. They are produced on somewhat th, 
same basis as the cattle, namely, by saving +i, 
and labor. Modern hog houses, based on gox in 
itation and sunlight, afford the young pigs t)} , 
when starting in life. After that they choose thei; 


own ration thru the service of self-feeders, wa 
terers and are kept clean by using self-oiler 

Mr. Neville, who lives ten miles from Aurelia 
and nine miles from Gaza, was confronted a 
shipping problem when he entered the pure-breq 


hog business. He met that, however, by the pu 
chase of two trucks, one a one-ton truck he 
other a three-ton. He uses the light truck for 
making individual shipments and the large ¢t 
when loading cattle or hogs by the car load. The 
one-ton truck enables Mr. Neville to ship th: 

day on which order is received, and no ngey 
arises, either to the health or condition of the prize 
stock. 

Cattle or hogs are loaded at any point of the lots 
at any time, by the use of a movable loading chute 
It is built’ of six odd pieces of 1x8 or 1x10 built on 
a flat platform which in turn is built on an old rear 
buggy axle. This chute is easily moved about the 
court and really connects the feed or loading lot 

to the truck, so that in a few minutes 








A View of the Steer Feeding Plant 


after breakfast the truck is hurrying 
on its way to the market. 

The surprising and yet convincing 
part of Mr. Neville’s methods is the re 
sults obtained. He has done in a few 
years what many men of the same vo- 
cation take a lifetime to do—made a 
surprising financial success. Just as 
his children were ready for school, he 
purchased a choice farm bordering on 
the city limits of Aurelia, where he 
will manage the hog business, by erect- 
ing, beside a good residence, a sales 
pavilion and buildings for his select 
animals. 

Mr. Nevlle’s experience brings home 
more forcibly than ever the fact that 
lost motion and hired help are the 
greatest forces at work today to cut 
down the farmer’s profit. By elimi- 
nating lost motion in farming as well 
as big business and substituting time 
saving devices @ man can operate a 
much larger farm without hired help. 





AMERICANIZING LIVE STOCK 


F IT be correct to regard America as a melting 

pot for the nationalities of Europe and to believe 
that in time, from the mixing and refining pro- 
cess, there will be produced a type or character of 
people peculiar to this country, it is as reasonable 
to expect a similar modifying influence upon the 
breeds of farm animals which have come to us 
from abroad. 

Environment has made new breeds in other con- 
tinents. The Shetland pony is of the same ancestry 
as the Shire horse, but for untold generations ex- 
isted where herbage was scant, shelter meager or 
lacking and the climate rigorous in the extreme. 
All of these were stunting influences and it is not 
strange that they caused Liliputian size, but max- 
imum enduring powers and stamina. Similar influ- 
ences of environment produced the Icelandic, Him- 
alayan, Welsh and Russian steppe ponies. Theirs 
was the antithesis of the environment which gave 
rise to the great draft horses of Flanders that 
were the ancestors of the Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires, Suffolks and Clydesdales of today. The 
ancient Euxine plains, the meadows of the Marne, 
the moist pastures of the English fen country and 
the mineral-rich soil of the Valley of the Clyde, 
which produces oats weighing as high as fifty 
pounds per bushel, all favored the rearing of horses 
of immense size. There, too, both in the environ- 
ment of the pony and the heavy drafter, moisture 
and cool weather encouraged and stimulated profuse 
growth of hair, just as wonderful coats of hair char- 
acterize the Collie dogs raised on the coast of Scot- 
land and northern England. 

The extreme heat, bright sunshine and lack of 
moisture here, compared with the cool, damp cli- 
mate of Scotland, makes poorer coats for Collies, 
but does have a good effect in modifying the 
“feather,” or long hair, upon the legs of the Shire 
and Clydesdale horse. That just suits our horse- 


By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER 


men and especially the hired men who have to 
groom the horses after they have worked in the rich 
mud of corn belt roads and farm yards. The Ameri- 
can-bred Clydesdale gradually is approximating 
Percheron character, so far as the hirsute append- 
ages of its legs are concerned and narrowness of 
body and shallowness of hoofs also are becoming 
less predominant. 

The Percheron, too, is being modified in type 
and characteristics by long residence, selection and 
intelligent mating and feeding in America. When 
we knew the breed first, in 1882, its representatives 
were termed “Normans,” “Norman-Percherons” or 
“Percheron-Normans,” and most of them had steep 
or upright pasterns and excessively drooped or ob- 
lique croups. The tendency in many specimens also 
was to somewhat curby-formation of hocks, small 
eyes and small ears. What a marked change for the 
better has been made in these particulars in France 
and here! The Clydesdale breeder will tell you, 
with much truth back of the assertion, that his fa- 
vorite has ideal hocks and croup while the Shire 
man claims for his breed the shortest, strongest 
backs known to the draft horse. These are fine at- 
tributes and the unquestionable tendency in America 
is to breed them into the Percheron and Belgian 
horse. 

The most notable achievement in American breed- 
ing of draft horses has, however, been the devel- 
opment of a splendid, efficient breed of general- 
purpose drafters possessed of most of the good 
qualities of the important breeds referred to and 
lacking objectionable features, such as feather, 
spats, sluggishness, tendency to grease, crooked 
hocks and “mean” disposition. The outstanding 
merits of this new breed of horses 1.et with gen- 
eral approbation when the American expeditionary 


forces landed in France and has led to the introduc- 
tion of Percherons in England, as rivals of the 
Shire, Suffolk Punch, and, possibly, the Clydesdale 
of Scotland. 

As with horses, breeds of cattle largely have been 
the product of environment. It even has been a 
serted that red soil has given rise to red-colored 
breeds and it is true that on the old red or De 
vonian sandstone soils of England we find the red 


Devon cattle, while similar soils have many 
instances borne the Sussex, Red Poll, Hereford and 
the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, so noted as a milk 
breed. We do not subscribe to that theory, altho 
it is a most interesting one, but it is certain that 
soil, climate and consequent abundance or dearth 


of feed have molded the form of the cattle pro 
duced in the various districts of Great Britain and 
other countries and as surely are having modilying 
effects in America. The fad of mere color is fast 
dying out. Red Shorthorns once were “all t! 
with us. Now white animals are as popula! and 


fashionable. We have seen the “red and all red” 
give way here to the “red, white and roan” ot mel- 
low skin and mossy coat and to the all-white, such 
as Whitehall Sultan and many others; and we note 
that in the Shorthorn classes at the recent English 
Royal Show held at Darlington, four of the first 


prize winners ,two bulls and two heifers, were 


white. That “a good beast is a good color” is a2 
old saying and we have seen buyers change from 
the fads of fashion, when color and fam ruled, 
to the preferment of individual excellence ove 
pedigree alone. Like the old Scot who said that 
he “Aye liked to see a critter carry its pedigree 
its back,” the modern American farmer now wants 
pedigree, yes; good family, yes; but invariably tT 
quires individual excellence and market } ts and 
attributes as well. It was for these re , ) 
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THE CROP CONTRACT 


a a California farmer joins 
\ codperative marketing associ- 


By HERMAN STEEN 


(Copyright 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, Inc.) 


livered, and to distribute proceeds as 
rapidly as possible thru the year, but 














at he signs a contract which re- final payment shall be made not later 
q him to deliver all of his crop than July Ist for apricots and October 
to the association. This contract ex- The crop contract which binds the producer to his marketing Ist for prunes. (These dates refer 
tends over a period of years, and pro- association for a term of years, and provides effective penalties to the year following delivery.) 
vides that the grower shall pay dam- for contract breaking is one of the essentials of co-operative work 8. The association is allowed te 
ag to the association if he sells his in California. The pooling idea, discussed last week, and the con- sell the prunes and apricots when 
crop to any outside dealer. tract idea are two principles which explain a large part of the suc- and where it deems fit, under such 
This binding contract is one of the 3 1 4 . : conditions as will serve the grower 
; ohn htecdlpnegs cess of the California co-operator. Neither plan has yet been 
essential features of every codperative tried “<tndte-ecaie 3 “tage ‘a ¢ arid the public. 
marketing association of consequence ried on a large scale in the corn belt. 9. The capital stock of the sub 
in California. This applies not only to sidiary of the association (the ware 
the giant institutions which market housing corporation) is to be retired 
the oranges, raisins and prunes, but also to the vides also that in case the land is sold, the new by the profits that are made in the mechanical 
little fellows which handle a few carloads of alfalfa owner must fulfill the provisions of the contract. handling of the prunes. 
or the honey produced by a small district. This latter provision has been the source of con- 10. The grower is allowed the privilege of sell 
The leaders in California codperation borrowed siderable trouble, and many good lawyers say that ing any or all of his fruit to dealers or shippers 
this idea from Denmark, where it was used by the it would never be sustained in court, tho it has ef fruit, with the provision that he does not-sell 
bacon and butter selling societies. The Danish co- never been tested. to any speculator who might interfere with the 
operators regarded it as a fundamental feature, be- What is probably the most complete contract sale of the dried fruit that is handled by the asso- 
cause it kept their rivals from breaking up the between association and grower is the new prune ciation. 
societies by temporarily paying higher prices for and apricot agreement, which will soon go into 11. If a grower transfers his orchard of fruit 
the products of the members. The California co- effect between the California Prune and Apricot to a relative, it is provided that he shall be liable 
operators have found the contract as essential to Growers, Inc., and its approximately eight thou- for damages in case the fruit is sold to an outside 
their success as did the Danes, and have worked out sand members. The contract was drawn up by dealer. 


many improvements over the Danish model. 
Originally, the crop agreement was used only as 
a means of keeping the members of an association 
It was regarded mostly in the light of safe- 
This 


in line 
guarding an association’s supply of products. 


of course is still the primary purpose of the crop 
agreement, but it has also been found to be the key 
which unlocks the financial difficulties of codpera- 
tive associations. Briefly stated, the crop agree- 
ments give the association title to the product when 
it is delivered, and this allows the association to 


borrow money to pay advances to the growers. The 
iation can then market the crop at the most 
favorable time, which it could not do if the growers 
were constantly demanding money from the sale 
of their crops, as was the case before this plan of 
contract and finance was perfected. 

Even a casual study of the history of codépera- 
California reveals the fact that the crop 
is an absolute essential to success in co- 
operative marketing. Today there is not a single 
coéperative association in existence in the state 
of California which does not employ the crop con- 
tract. There may be some small local organiza- 
tions which do not require such contracts, but I 
was unable to find any trace whatsoever of such, 
and the farm leaders on the Pacific coast were 
unable to name any. Of all of the many coopera- 
tive associations which have failed, only two or 
three of them employed the crop contract. Those 
particular organizations failed, I am told, because 
their crop contracts were imperfect and could be 
evaded. 

Every leader of coéperative thought and action 
with whom I talked recently when studying co- 
operative enterprises in the far west, sought to 
impress upon me the fact that the crop contract 
is the second great essential to success in co- 
operative marketing, the first being organization 
by commodity. Even the leaders of the two op- 
posing schools of coéperative thought are 


assoc 


tion in 
contract 


Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the prune and apricot 
growers, and it covers more contingencies than 
any other contract that is used in California. Noth- 
ing whatever is left to verbal understanding and 
agreement; everything is put down in black and 
white, so that there can be no possibility of a mis- 
understanding. It is regarded as the most perfect 
contract of the sort ever devised. 

The prune and apricot contract contains close 
to three thousand words and the membership con- 
tract contains close to five thousand more, so space 
forbids the printing of it in full. The salient fea- 
tures, however, may be reviewed as follows: 

1. The grower agrees to help carry out the ex- 
press aims of the association, which are coépera- 
tive marketing, elimination of speculation and 
waste, and the stabilzation of prune and apricot 
markets in the interest of the growers and the pub- 
lic alike. 

2. The association agrees to buy and the grower 
agrees to sell all of the prunes and apricots that 
are produced by the grower during the years 1922, 
1928, 1924 and 1925, and, at the option of the asso- 
ciation during the years 1926, 1927 and 1928 also. 
(The present contract includes the crop of 1921.) 

3. The grower agrees that the crop has not been 
contracted to anybody else. 

4. The grower agrees to deliver to the associa- 
tion all fruit as early as possible, but in no case 
later than September 15th for apricots and Novem- 
ber 10th for prunes, and to abide by all rules of 
the association in regard to grading, packing, de- 
livery, etc. 

5. The association agrees to sell all the fruit de- 
livered to it, and to pay the grower the average 
price received for the grade he produced, minus 
the cost of operating the association. The grower 
agrees to accept this amount as payment in full. 

7. The association agrees to pay a substantial 


advance to the grower at the time the crop is de- 





in harmony on this question. I refer to 
Aaron Sapiro, of San Francisco, and G. 
Harold Powell, of Los Angeles, who have 
differed quite sharply at times in regard 





to the fundamental principles of codép- 
eration. 

There are different kinds of contracts 
in use by the codperative organizations. 
The California Almond Growers’ Exchange, 
for example, has no contract as such, but 
every member is required to sign the 
by-laws of the association, which provide 
that members must sell all their almonds 
thru the organization. This, of course, 
has the same effect as a separate contract 
Specifically requiring the same thing. 


The egg associations likewise have sim- 
ntracts requiring the delivery of all 
produced and stating the damages 
that may be collected by the association 
of violation of the contract by 


the producer. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange (the citrus association) 
kas three contracts, one between the cen- 


tral hange and the district exchanges, 
one between the district exchanges and 
the local associations, and one between 
the local associations and the producers 
of citrus fruit. Each of these contracts 
Specifically sets forth the things that each 
Party is required to do. 

— contract of the raisin growers, on 

e 


© other hand, guarantees a minimum 
Price to the growers of raisins. It pro- 








12. The association recognizes crop mortgages 


if it is notified in advance concerning them. 

13. It is agreed that all of the contracts be- 
tween the association and the growers shall be 
substantially alike. 

14. In case a grower violates his contract by 


selling dried fruit to outsiders, he agrees to pay 
to the association as damages two cents per pound 
on the sold or four per pound on 
the apricots, plus the expense of collection. This 
is the clause that put teeth into the contract, and 
it makes a man think twice before he attempts to 
break it. 

Under the provisions of the damage clause, prac- 
tically every one of the coéperative associations in 


prunes cents 


California has brought suit against growers for 
violation of the contract. In every single case, 
so far as I have been able to learn, the associa- 
tion has won, and the growers were ordered by 
the courts to fulfill their contracts The associa- 
tion does not usually sue for damages as much 
as it does for fulfillment of contract. One such 
case has recently been appealed to the supreme 


court of California, which has not yet announced 
a decision. 

Some of the important reasons why the binding 
contract is the cornerstone of coéperation are thus 
summarized by Attorney Sapiro: 

1. It insures to the association a definite num- 
ber of acres over a period of years, and from 
this the actual volume of business can be estimated 
in a very close manner. This stabilizes the agsso- 
ciation, and permits it to operate to better advan- 
tage than would be possible otherwise. 

2. It puts the association in a strategic posi- 
tion on the market. It gives to the farmer a rep- 
resentative on the market, something which he 
has never had heretofore. A commission man 
often is worse than no representative at all, and 
about as often as otherwise, he is secretly rep- 
resenting the man who buys from the 
farmer. 
the 


eliminates competition in 


, 7 It 
buying, and the business of the associa- 


can 
are 
money 


not be broken by speculators 

willing to pay high prices and 

temporarily in order to ae- 

complish that purpose. 

4. It allows the association to direct 

all of its efforts toward efficient sales- 
manship, while the producer directs his 
efforts toward production. The man who 
is tempted by an offer of a cent a pound 
more can not seriously injure an associa- 
tion. 

5. The binding contract provides a 
means of securing credit, thus making it 
possible for crops to be moved and the 
first payments made before the crops are 
actually sold. The fact that the associa- 
tion secures title to the crops when de- 


who 


| 
tion 
| 
| lose 


livered allows it to borrow money and 
make first payments at that time. The 
contract has thus solved the financial 


question in codperation to a large extent, 
for bankers lend money readily on the 
basis of the contracts. 

Practically all of the coéperative asso- 
ciations in California are increasing the 
percentage of the crop controlled. The 
success of the associations in securing re- 
newal of these ironclad contracts is as- 
a) surance that the growers recognize the 








Inspection of a Walnut Orchard by a Representative of a 
keting Association 


justice of the crop contract and the neces- 
sity for its use, 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 
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Organization Changes Needed 

At a recent meeting of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation reports were 
made by different committees. There 
was one striking thing brought out by 
these reports: Those committees that 
had employed men to work with them 
made constructive reports; for exam- 
ple, the legislative committee and the 
cost of production committee. Other 
committees have made little progress. 

It must be evident that really con- 
structive work on the bigger problems 
can not be carried on unless the fed- 
eration draws into its service men who 
are capable of attacking these prob- 
lems and who can give their time to 
the work. There is urgent need, for 
example, of a marketing department 
with a well-trained man at the head of 
it. No matter how intelligent and loyal 
the members of a committee, it is out 
of the question for them to give the 
time necessary to get the facts needed 
and until these facts are accumulated, 
a marketing department can not be 
established that will do any particular 
good. 

It becomes more and more clear that 
not only the Farm Bureau of Iowa 
but the Farm Bureau of every other 
state, must set up a strictly up-to-date 
business organization, with a paid staff 
of assistants, if it is to do the work it 
set out to do and which the members 
of the Farm Bureau expect it to do. It 
is especially necessary because of the 
outside demands upon the president 
and the secretary. At the present time 
in Iowa, as in some other states, the 
secretary is the only officer paid an 
adequate salary, one which justifies 
him in giving his full time and best 
thought to the work For some six 
months past, practically all of the time 
both of President Hunt and Secretary 
Cunningham has been absorbed in at- 
tending various county meetings and 
picnics. This is all very well, provided 
they are given a first-class staff of 
competent men to carry on the work 
in the ofifce; but they can not keep up 
this sort of thing unless they do have 
such a staff. 

It is quite likely that to secure the 
sort of state organization they want, 
the members of the Farm Bureau in 
Iowa will find it necessary to pay a 
considerably larger fee to the state or- 
ganization than they are paying at the 
present time. Adequate state work 
can not be prosecuted on the present 
state membership fee. The emergency 
or reserve fund paid originally should 
be drawn upon until a larger member- 
ship fee is adopted. Looking after the 
interests of the farmers of Iowa is 
much too big a job to be loaded onto 
one man Agriculture is the biggest 
industry in the state, and the farmers 
of the state can afford to pay five or 
even ten dollars a vear as a state mem- 
bership fee, if that should be found 
necessary in order to set up the sort of 
an organization they must have. 


The work of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation committee on income tax 
will meet the approval of all the Farm 
Bureau people, as they have been able 
to get a recent approval from the In- 
ternal Revenue Department upon a 
farm account book which will aid ma 
terially in the making of income tax 
reports. Samples of the book are now 
being made up by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for each state, and 
it is very likely that either the state 
federations or the American federation 
will arrange for them to be printed by 
some concern so that the different 
county Farm Bureaus may be able to 


purchase them at a reasonable price 
for distribution. The lowa federation 
officers object to printing them in 
large quantities unless they have or- 
ders for them, as they expect certain 
changes to be made in the income tax 
law which will make it necessary to 
have minor changes in the buok sume 
time in the future. 

The new book will enable farmers to 
tear out the summary and attach to 
the income tax blank in place of fill- 
ing out the customary form 1040-A or 
1040-F. It is also one of the most sim- 
ple methods of keeping books which 
has yet been devised for farm busi- 
ness The committee has been able 
to get several minor changes in the 
rulings from the Revenue Department, 
which will also aid farmers in getting 
justice in their reports 


Michigan Marketing Organization 

The Michigan Farm Bureau is devel 
oping a unique type of organization for 
the buying and selling of their staple 
farm products. This is being organized 
as the State Elevator Exchange. Each 
elevator which becomes a member 
pays $200 cash and signs a note for 
$500, to be used as collateral. The 
county organizations which wish to 
become a buving unit thru the state 
exchange have the privilege of tak- 
ing out a membership similar to the 


state-wide plan uniting this work with 
the Farm Bureau work, especially in 
the buying of some of the staple sup- 
plies, with the result of giving service 
to many people who are expecting help 
in matters of this kind. Similar com- 
bination of effort by the Farmers’ 
Union and Society of Equity may also 
be very helpful. 

This proposed plan of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau will be one of the vari- 
ous plans which will be examined by 
the Committee of Seventeen in its en- 
deavor to work out some nation-wide 
system of marketing which will be 
nore satisfactory than what we have 
at the present time. 


Fix Corn Husking Price 

Almost every county exchange has 
something to say about the matter of 
corn husking price. The majority of 
the Iowa counties where the matter 
has been discussed seems to favor a 
rate not higher than that of last year, 
which in the majority of counties was 
7 and 8 cents. Some of the counties 
have recommended a price of 6 and 7 
cents. It is not likely under present 
conditions that corn husking will be 
materially higher than last year unless 
the husking season is interfered with 
by bad weather conditions Some of 
the [Illinois counties are advocating 
that a price of 5 and 6 cents per bushel 
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A. D. McK EE believes that 


sary. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


Here is a young fellow that is full of pep and energy. 
Bureau. A. D. McKee is known as 
“Mack,” and was born in Missouri, which may be 
reason for his characteristic 
twenty-six years old, a graduate of 
Creston High School and Business College, and with 
his brother is breeding some of the good Duroc Jer- 
seys in southwestern Iowa. Mr. McKee was one of 
the first to help organize the local Farm Bureau, and 
the vice-president since its organiza- 
tion until recently, when he was put in as president. 
He is the kind of an officer that seldom misses a 
meeting of the board of directors. 
membership drive, he gave it his entire time, as he 
the local Farm Bureau should be of 

service to every farmer, and that it should be instru- 
mental in organizing groups of farmers wherever and whenever neces- 
“Mack” is a great believer in boys’ and girls’ club work. 


Iowa, Farm 


“Mack” is now 


He presides 


attitude. 


During the late 








elevators. Approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of coal and fertilizer 
has been handled by this organization 
the past summer and this fall. 

It is not the idea of the Farm Bureau 
to do a general merchandising busi- 
ness, but to handle only staple bulk 
commodities, such as coal, fertilizer, 
cottonseed meal, oil meal, etc. They 
are expecting to formulate a plan thru 
the same general state-wide organiza 
tion for the sale of all of the grain and 
beans which are sold thru the different 
elevators within the state. 

Distribution will be effected thru 
county and community units of the 
Farm Bureau which have been incor 
porated individually Elevators will 
be used as these units where they are 
located. They now are anticipating fu- 
ture needs by placing orders with the 
state organization to buy at ‘the best 
figure possible. 

Demands for such an agency have 
come from every one of the sixty-five 
organized county Farm Bureaus in the 
state, which to date embrace 88,000 
members. A. J. Hendins, of Lansing, 
has taken charge of the marketing 
work of the organization and has be- 
gun development of the new purchas- 
ing department. 

A similar paln, so far as buying and 
selling thru the elevators, has been 
proposed at a recent meeting of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Association in lowa. 


“It is to be hoped that some general 


this year would be a fair and just price 
for both owner and husker. A corn 
husking price is a matter that should 
be thoroly gone into, as a uniform 
price thruout the county does much to 
enable the county Farm Bureau head- 
quarters to distribute labor in a uni- 
form way which makes for satisfaction 
both from the standpoint of the husker 
and the employer. At a district meet- 
ing in Denison a minimum price of 
5 cents was mentioned, with a maxi- 
mum of 9 cents for corn badly down. 
The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, that 6 cents per bushel be 
paid for husking corn, good average 
yield, standing, with elevator and in- 
eluding board.” 





Michigan Gets Ruling on Telegraph 
Error—Telegraph companies should be 
liable for damages to the extent of 
$500 for losses occasioned senders thru 
mistakes on unrepeated messages and 
on repeated messages the liability 
should not exceed $5,000, according to 
recommendations of Examiner Patter- 
son, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, just communicated to the 
Michigan State Farm Bureau, which, 
with the coéperation of other shippers 
and businesses of the country, began a 
movement last summer to make the 
telegraph companies responsible for 
losses thru mistakes in transmitting 
market prices and information. Pat- 


terson recommended that messages 








filed with declarations of value 


shoul 
be accepted by the telegraph aad 
nies at the repeated message rate plys 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the declareq 
valuation. 


Good Work on Animal Diseases— 
The Fall River County Farm Bureay 
in South Dakota did a notable work 
last year in animal disease contro} 
Forty-five demonstrations were given 
in the control of blackleg and vaccine 
distributed to 332 farmers. Nearly gix 


teen thousand doses were distributed 
directly to the farms. Vaccination out- 
fits were supplied to eight nuni- 


ties. An educational campaign con. 
ducted thru the Farm Bureau member 
ship by Sam L. Sloan, county agent, 
included posters, articles for local pa- 
pers and the Farm Bureau New Two 
outbreaks of anthrax were controlled 


by vaccination measures in five herds 
Work was also done in controlling 
three outbreaks of cornstalk disease, 
Contagious abortion in cattle was also 


dealt with. 


Howard County Pushes Shipping As. 
sociations—Thru the efforts of the 
Farm Bureau and codperative farmers, 
every main shipping point in Howard 
county, Iowa, now has a farmers’ co- 
operative live stock shipping associa 
tion. The last association wa 
ized at Lime Springs, October 5th. 
One hundred and fifty farmers were 
present and the organization was per- 
fected without any trouble. A similar 
association was formed at Chester a 
few months previously. This associa- 
tion has been very successful! during 
the short time that it has operated 
A movement has now been started to 
bring all the managers and presidents 
of the various shipping associations in 
the county into a common organiza- 
tion. It is hoped that many benefits 
will result from such an association 

Polk County Boosts Live Stock—The 
Polk County, Iowa, Farm Bureau has 
recently aided in the publishing of a 
directory of the Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association. Three thousand copies 
were published, of which a large num- 
ber were mailed to the farmers and 
breeders of the county and the remain- 
der distributed to other sources. Large 
bulletin boards six by twelve feet have 
been constructed and placed on some 
of the main county automobile roads 
which advertise the live stock indus 
try of the county. The object of the 
publicity is to open a large market for 
breeding stock raised by the Polk 
county breeders. 


organ- 


Unique Type of Organization—The 
Maryland Agricultural Society is a pe 
culiar type of organization as com: 
pared to the state federations in other 
states. It is a state federation of farm 
interests, the memberships formerly 
were occupational groups such as the 
horticultural society, dairymen’s ass 
ciation, ete. Last year the constitu 
tion was amended to admit county fed- 
erations to memberships in the organ 
zation. It will be interesting to study 
and follow this type of organization as 
the majority of western states have a¢- 
hered strictly to the federation and 
membership idea which is prevalent 12 
Iowa and IUinois at the present time. 


Graff Goes to Ames—F. F. Graff, 


county agent in Johnson county, }§ to 
be transferred to Ames as assistant 10 
the state leader of county agents. Mr. 
Graff has made good as county agent 
and this promotion is a gain to yr 
loss 


state work, altho a temporary 
Johnson county. 
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First— 

Miss Shepherd sang: ‘‘In the 
Gloaming.’” The New Edison 
stood on the stage by her side, 







185 Times-No difference! 


Then— 


She suddenly stopped singing. 
The New Edison took up her 
song, and continued it alone. 





This test was made by Miss Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd in 185 cities and towns of the United States 
and Canada. The 185 audiences aggregated 
more than a hundred thousand people. Each 
audience found itself absolutely unable to tell 
when Miss Shepherd was singing—and when the 
New Edison was Rr-Creatine her voice—except 
by watching her lips, 

This is a most phenomenal achievement. Merely 
one such comparison makes an extremely diffi- 


cult test for a phonograph. Indeed, it is so 
dificult that no other phonograph or talk- 
ing machine manufacturer dares to make this 
comparison. 

Mr. Edison subjected the New Edison to more 
than 4000 such tests, withover 50 different artists, 
before more than four million people, because 
he wanted to prove that perfect Realism was an 
everyday performance with the New Edison. 


What does this mean to you? 


est the power of this wonderful. 


Realism on yourself! 


HAT is your musical hobby ? 
What kind of vocal or instrumental 
music “gets” you most quickly? 
Is it a sweet voiced soprano?—a soul stir- 
ting violin?—a jazzy orchestra?—or what? 
If you'll tell your Edison dealer, he’ll give 
you a wonderfully fascinating test—the 
“Personal Favorites” Realism Test. It will 
tell you something you’ve long wanted to 
know—whether the New Edison brings you 
those particular beauties and makes you 
feel all those fine emotions which you ex- 
perience in listening to your favorite living 
artists. 


pry test is really a test of the power 
of the New Edison’s Realism. Do you 
know what Realism is—what it does? 

A most interesting demonstration of what 
the New Edison’s Realism can do, took place 
at Dallas, Texas, on April 26th, 1920, where 
Miss Shepherd gave her 185th test. 

Miss Shepherd, who is a famous concert 
soprano, stood beside the New Edison and 
started to sing: 

“In the gloaming, oh! my darling—’’ 


With a soft, rounded loveliness, the be- 
loved melody filled the auditorium. Pulsing 
through its theme was the soul of a great 
artist. Its message, warm with under- 
standing, old yet ever new, reached the 
hearts of the hushed listeners and 


went absolutely still. But her lovely voice 
went smoothly on— 


‘*__tt was best to leave you thus—"’ 


The audience was puzzled. Then it awoke. 
Miss Shepherd’s voice was now coming from 
the New Edison—and no one had been able 
to tell the difference between the living 
voice and the Re-Crearep voice. 


The power that enabled the New Edison 
completely to baffle this audience was its 
Realism. 


Edison’s Realism had put into the 
Re-Createp music all the magic of the 
living voice with which Miss Shepherd 
charmed her listeners. 


OU love fine music. You want your 

home to enjoy it! You want your chil- 
dren to get its cultural benefits: But where 
you live may not be convenient to the 
opera and concert centres. 


Mr. Edison has long appreciated your 
desire—your situation. Other music lovers 
were in the same position. So Mr. Edison 
concentrated his life’s greatest effort upon 
perfecting the phonograph. He spent seven 
years and three million dollars in research 
work. 

What he strove for, was recently told by 


Mr. Edison himself: 


‘‘The ordinary phonograph, as we have 
known it, falls somewhat short of conferring 
upon its owner all of the pleasure and bene- 
fits that can be derived from good music. 
The greatest shortcoming of the phonograph 
was its lack of Realism, and it is this short- 
coming which I have sought to overcome. 
The result is a degree of Realism in our 
present phonograph which is baffling to 
even the most expert ears. 


“‘T have been quoted as desiring to see a 
phonograph in every home. What I actu- 
ally want to see in every American home is 
music, so realistic and so perfect in its ren- 
dition as to bean unending source of benefit 
and pleasure.” 


OW you see what the New Edison’s 

Realism is, and what it does. You’re 
pretty certain that this Realism can bring 
the magic of music into your home. But 
Mr. Edison wants you to assure yourself 
on this point. He wants you to test the 
power of that Realism on yourself. 


Watch for the advertisements of 
your local Edison dealer in your newspaper. 
See when he is Teady to give the “Per- 
sonal Favorites” Realism Test. Take the 
whole family along when you go to hear it. 


If you prefer, write us direct and we'll 
send you a special ticket, addressed to 
your nearest Edison dealer. This 


sped their imaginations back to will entitle you to havea private 
cherished memories. "a test. 
It was the magic of music! 


Suddenly Miss Shepherd’s lips 


The Phonograph with a Soul” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J, 
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Americanizing Live Stock 

(Continued from page 2520) 
Shorthorn cattle, rich of family 
breeding but sorely lacking in beef- 
ing qualities and constitution, aver- 
aged $127 a head at a Dexter Park 
sale some years ago. 

Then, too, we have seen immense 
scale and weight in show cattle give 
place to trimmer, finer quality beasts 

vith less tallow in roils on their ribs or 
in “gaudiness” about their pin bones. 


The splendid white steer, Clarence 
Kirklevington, champion for John 
Hope, of Bow Park, Canada, at the 


Stock Show of 1884, 
that honor at the Chi- 
Baby beeves 


American Fat 
would not win 
cago International today. 
are much more popular. Champions 
are far younger now than then. Nor 
would John Hope’s great imported 
show Shorthorns that swung trium- 
phantly around the circuit in 1887 and 
1889, be likely to repeat their achieve- 
ment today. His Lady Isable weighed 
2,100 pounds and Havering Nonpareil 
2d near 2,000 pounds, and while smooth 
and choice in every way the modern 
judge probably would prefer less bulk 
and fleshiness in breeding entitle. 
American breeders have practically 
revolutionized the Galloway breed of 
catttle. The great coat of rough, curly 
black hair was the natural product of 
the wet, cool, stormy climate of south- 
western Scotland. Much of it has been 


lost here, just as Collies and Clydes 
and Shires have lost much of the hair- 
iness which characterized them in 


But the loss of 
in some 


their home countries 
coat, no doubt unfortunate 
ways, has been offset by marked im- 
provement in size, earlier maturing 
and beefing qualities, less coarseness 
about the tail-head, more width and 
deeper fleshing at the loin. 

Herefords also have been improved. 


Formerly they were too peaked in 
the hind parts and lacked the square 
fullness of the Shorthorn. That fault 
has been modified for the better and 
the hind quarters of the modern Amer- 
ican Hereford will weight approxi- 
mately as heavy as its forequarters, 
which probably was not the case in 
bygone days. It is, we think, safe to 


American Hereford to- 
if not consider- 
than the 
it sprang 


assert that the 
day is quite as good, 
ably better in every 
imported stocks from which 
and this surely is wonderfully cred- 
itable to the skill of our breeders and 
also attributable to the ameliorating or 
improving character of the American 
environment. The Aberdeen-Angus 
also has been greatly improved in 
some respects. 

Space will not permit of a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, but before con- 
cluding we may mention that Holstein 
cattle have as a breed, been brought 
to a stage of far higher development 
and performance here than in their na- 
tive land; Jerseys have correspond- 
ingly been bettered in size and consti- 
tution, and similar improvement is no- 


respect, 





ticeable in the Guernsey, while the 
Ayrshire, altho changed in color from 
red and white to almost white since 
we have known it, has, in America, 
been improved in milk-yielding capac- 
ity and especially in size of teats, for 
the foolish Scottish show fad of teats 
the size of thimbles gradually is being 
abandoned and its annoying effects 
bred out. 


New Program for Farmers’ 
Union Exchange 


Two new policies in the management 
of the Iowa Farmers’ Union Exchange 
were authorized at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the exchange last 
week. From this time forward the 
exchange will follow the practice of 
selling to any coéperative association 
whether or not it is a member of the 
Farmers’ Union. It will also endeavor 
to join forces with any consumers co- 
Operative society with the idea of sup- 
plying food products in large quanti- 
ties at a low price to any city consum- 
ers who are willing to codperate 
with it. 

The new policy of extending activi- 
ties of the exchange to all codperative 
associations is in line with the policy 
of the Farmers’ Union Commission 
Company at Omaha and elsewhere, in 
accepting shipments from all coépera- 
tive associations on the same basis as 
shipments from Farmers’ Union ship- 
pers. This same policy has been fol- 
lowed in the organization of the Grain 
Marketing Company which has re- 
cently been formed in Nebraska by the 
Farmers’ Union. This company admits 
to membership any codperative eleva- 
tor regardless of its farm organization 
affiliations. 

“The coéperative idea is bigger than 
any one organization,” said President 
Hougas in announcing the new policy 
for the exchange. “If codperative 
stores thruout the state of Iowa want 
to deal with a wholesale house which 
is operated on codédperative principles 
rather than with privately owned job- 
bing concerns, we will give them the 
opportunity. This step will of course 
mean a bigger business for the ex- 
change, but it will also mean a lower 
cost of operation for the stores.” 

The idea of joining forces with con- 
sumers’ societies has been considered 
by the exchange for some time but lack 
of capital has prevented undertaking 
the work on a big scale. The organi- 
zation now hopes, however, to be in 
shape to coédperate with the buying so- 
cieties set up in a good many towns in 
the state by labor unions and other 
consumers’ organizations and in this 
way broaden its field of activity. 











North Dakota Wool—The farmers of 
North Dakota now have more than 600,000 
pounds of wool in their state wool pool at 
Fargo, and about 100,000 pounds more are 
expected to go in Reports have been cir- 
culated by unfriendly people that the 
wool stored is being damged by rats. This 
report is denied most emphatically. 
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Get a heater + carly, Write now for illu- 
stratedcirculars and dealer's name, to 


ON’T WASTE FEED 


SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 
for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs ina 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hrs. 


Absolutely Safes ?2201"seit-si.zine: car 


ae manufactured. Thousands used everywhere. 


eaters 
y an here well ‘worth, "their cost. Eve 





THE Burnes MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


in Wood, Steel or Concrete Tanks of any size. 
reliable, practical, efficient and durable Tank 


° very safisfac- 
stockman shoud 
e. 


use one,"’ 


'W, Prof, of Animal Husbandry lowe State Co! mes. ia 


34 Brunner Street, Peru, illinois 











GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


This roofing will 
last 40 years and 
more. Will notleak 
—is lightning-proof 
and fire-proof. 


Does not need 
painting. Best 
roofing for all 
kinds of farm 
buildings. 


Write for catalog, 
prices and samples 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 &. W. 2d St., Des Moines, lowa 











Attached to Fordson in 30 minutes. Let 
your Fordson do the loading. Loads spreader in 
5 minutes. We also have equipment for loading 
gravel and dirt. Write for our free circular ex- 
plaining this labor saving device. 


LESSMAN LOADER CO. 
Dept. B, 210 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 














Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 
H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Big Jobs Waiting | cane 3200 
Be a Draftsman. Splendid 


Openings. Big Salaries. Train at home in spare 
time. No experience required. Write for free 
trial Lesson in Drafting, No charge. 




















Chicago Technical College 22%2,1ss"- "it- 








396 ACRES GRAIN AND FEEDING FARM 


All prairie, only a few miles from open range of 
Ozark foot bills; 1 mile from county seat on At- 
lantic-Pacific bard-eurfaced highway —. Rock Is- 
land Ry. from St, Leuis to Kansas City. 2 silos and 
2 large feed sheds; feneed and cross fenced with 
woven wire, and equipped for feeding cattle, sheep 
and hogs. Two sets of improvements and and ten- 
ant house. Weuld divide inte two farms. Liberal 
terms. Owner, 
Price Jenes, 


NEW YORK STATE 
250 acres, 2 good houses, 2 sets farm buildings, 12 
cows, 5 horses, fall farm equipment, tractor, silo 
machinery, etc.; 80 colonies of bees, 100 apple and 80 
prune trees, bearing: near good markets and mac. 
adam road; 30 acres timber; $25,000, quick sale 
A.C. PATTERSON, Pattersonville, N. WV. 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Versailles, Mo. 











C Per Hog 


The sure, quick way 
to rid your pigs of 
worms and to pul the 
entire digestive tract of 





the pig in perfect condition,to make the most 
weight out of the feed is to give the original 


Bonnetts Bio 








\ORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BONNETT form- 
ula containing pure santonin and the other pure 
drags which have made BONNETT'S BIG B 
CAPSULES famous among Agricultural Vol 
a Advisers, and America’ 8 leading hog 
raisers. 


BONNETT’S pure santonin formula cannot be 
sold for less than our price and substitutes are 
wortbiess at any price. FULLY GUARANTEED. 


BONNRTT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold with 
@ positive guarantee to give perfect satisfaction 
or we promptly refund full purchase price. 


Thomas Robinson, of Independence, Ia., writes: 
ave wu several kinds of worm destroyers pout never 

oman anpthing that equal'ed Bonnett’s ‘‘Big s 

sules nclosed find check for 150 more eapeuies 


Mrs. L. O. Burgett, Oquawka, Tilinols, 
mark oGe.& Speculum r-- Bia | we a 
ursday vi ead of fall p 
over. I shut them eek for 13 urs and they su | 
= the next day. All the worms were dead 
ted of got all my life and never gow, a engi Fm | 


—— 7, Sg worms. Enclose 


writes: 








On aecount of the reduced price of SANTONIN 
we are reducing our prices as follows: 


50 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - $4.50 
100 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsulep - - 8.75 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - ee 

= 


500 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules 


Bonnett’s Special Heg Treating Instruments, 
$1.50, Send your order today 





J. L. Bonnett Mtg. Company 
217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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Stocker and Feeder Movement 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Are there any figures available 
showing the number of steers going 
from the yards to farms this year for 
feeding as compared with former 
years?” 

Since June Jst there have been about 
15 per cent fewer stockers and feeders 
going back to the farms from the 
stock yards of the country than has 
peen customary in recent years. Dur- 
ing late September and early October 
the movement has picked up some, al- 
tho we can not say as to just how it 
stands during the last two or three 
weeks for the reason that complete 
figures are not yet out. The really im- 
portant movement is that which be- 
gins late in September and continues 
during October, November and early 
December. It is still too early to size 
this movement up with any accuracy. 
The rather small number of stockers 
and feeders sent back to the country 
during the late summer is largely re- 
sponsible for the fairly good fat cattle 
prices which are now prevailing. 





Must Have Better Statistics 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am thoroly committed to the idea 
that if farming is to be remunerative 
more and better statistics must be pro- 
vided. It is discouraging to work long, 
hard hours producing a commodity and 
to find when marketing time comes 
that our energies have been directed 
toward providing the world with some- 
thing that it didn’t want. As an illus- 
tration of what might be accomplished 
by a better system of statistics I would 
like to invite attention to some of the 
findings of the labor survey which was 
made in the fall of 1918 by the Farm 
Bureau codperators in the various 
school] districts of the county. This, 
by the way, it seems to me was one 


of the biggest pieces of war work 
which the Farm Bureau men put 
across. 


In 1917 the number of acres of corn 
in Henry county was 74,168, according 
to the estimates which each farmer 
made for his own farm, afterwards 
compiled in the Farm Bureau office. 
The corn crop for 1919 was to have 
been 66,328 acres, or a decrease of 
7,840 acres. The assessors’ reports for 
1919 show that the actual total corn 
acreage for that year was 65,000. 
In 1917, 1,859 acres of wheat had been 


grown. The farmers’ estimates in the 
fall of 1918 were that they would grow 
11,798 acres in 1919. As an actual fact 


they grew a little less than 10,000 
acres. Their estimated acreage fell 
off on account of the dry weather in 
the fall of 1918. The oats acreage was 
31,810 acres in 1917, and it was esti- 
Mated that it would be 34,870 acres 
in 1919. As a matter of fact 36,000 
acres of oats were grown in 1919. This 
amount, no doubt, being increased due 
to the fact that some of the land which 
Was to have been sown in wheat was 
hot fit to be worked in the fall and 
was put in oats the following spring. 

This gave a decided inkling as to 
What the farming program would be 
for the following year and if these sta- 
tistics had been collected all thru the 
farm belt and if it seemed that more 
of any certain crop was to be produced 
than could be well absorbed by the 
Possible markets at hand, an oppor- 
tunity would have been offered to 
sfoW some other crop; in fact, it seems 
fo me that a system could be devised 
aid worked out which would afford 
the farmer a more intelligent basis for 
Planning his crop and live stock pro- 
tam than he has had previously. The 
miller may come before anything 
‘imilar to the above can be worked 


out, but I present these figures sim- 
Ply to show that there is a very strong 
Probability that something of tangi- 
ble value could be evolved by a better 


“ more complete system of statis- 
ics, DON E. IRISH 
Henry County, Iowa. 
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Land values, everywhere, are based on the average pro- 
duction of land over a period of years. Where the record of 
production is good, the demand for land increases and value 
rises with the demand. That is what has made Illinois, 
Indiana and Iowa land which was bought for a few 
dollars an acre in the pioneer days worth two, 
three and four hundred dollars per acre today. 

It is a proven fact that Northern Wisconsin 
lands under cultivation will produce more per acre in 
dollars and cents than will the highly developed farm 
There are 100,000 acres of 
these lands that can be bought right now for from 
$12 to $25 per acre in blocks of one thousand acres or 


lands of the central west. 


more on attractive terms. 


ment possibilities. 


Write for full particulars to 


HARDY - RYAN 
Room 43 Hardy-Ryan Building 
REPRESENTING: 


and Fred 
National Bank of Milwaukee, 


sin Lands 


This is a [cea of unusual invest- 

) Splendid railroad 
facilities, fine roads, convenient to mar- 
kets, and excellent schools and churches, 


ABSTRACT COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Northern Wisconsin Realty Co.,Good Land Co., The 
Van Ostrand Co. and Fred Vogel, Jr., John I. Beggs 
T. Goll, as Trustees of Trusts for First 
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STRAUS 


Before You Buy Your New Farm _ 
See These Money-Making Opportunities 
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F ARM yS ‘ Rt fi Tee 


Why pay prices 50% to 100% higher in older Corn Belt sections, 
when you can buy Straus Farms of equal quality in Northwestern 
Ohio and Northeastern Indiana for $175 to $325 per acre? 


Come and see these farms now— investigate this year’s crops— 


Biggest 
Farm Bargains, 
on the Market 

Today 





compare them in actual earning power with the best farms in 
our own sections—compare them in location, markets, roads, etc. 
ou’ll find them real bargaine—farme that will make money for 
you right from the start and that are bound to increase in value. 
Write for new Straus Red Book - our catalog and 
‘arm Buyer’s Guide. Then, investigate for yourself. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
i —— Capital aad Serples $4,000,00000. 
raus 2. 2 , Indi 














Farm—160 Acres 
For Sale 


Kighteen Miles Southwest of 


CLEVELAND 


Brick Road. Under cultivation for 
forty years 


E. D. Shurmer 
801 Marshall Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















NV ASS1SSiP PE Black Prairie Alfaifa and Graz- 
4 ing Lands, in a icommunity of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Miss. 


JOR SALE—Farm of 160 acres. Good bulldings, 
nearly all tiled and fenced; Blue Earth County; 
$185 per acre. Schroeder Land Co., Bine Earth, Minn. 


Good improved land, $125 to 
lowa Farms $250 per acre. Get large 
Met. SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, lowa. 


\.HE FUTURE welfare of our country de- 
pends upon virtue of the dairy industry. New 
York Farm Agency, Westfield, New York. 

















FARMS FOR RENT . 


We have five or six very fine lowa farme for rent on 
cash or share basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large |ist of impreved farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


ey EK Farm For Sale—520 acres, best of prai- 

rie land, all tillable; good buildinge—house, four 
barus, granary, hog house, corn crib, two silos, con- 
crete feeding floors; fenced and crossa-fenced with 
woven wire; springs, two streams, two windmills; 
southern Wisconsin; $300 per acre. Noagentese. For 
terms, address LOCK BOX 91, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Improved farms in Stearns, 
F fF Al Meeker and Kandiyohi coun- 
tles in south central Minne- 
sota. For list and information 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Paynesville. Minnesota. 

















ee BRENT—72 acres highly improved grain, 
stock and corn farm, fn southern Minnesota, 
only 65 miles from Minneapolis. F. A. SWART- 
WOOD, Waseca, Minnesota, 





Ora Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 

are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self before iocating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


QRAWESS, OKLAHOMA, center of great 
\O farming country. Write for free agricultural 











In Leading Farming County 
Splendid (90-Acre Farm 


Within 34 miles, by paved road, city 10,000, where 
farmers have bank deposits $14,000,000, one of good 
farms of county; present owner became rich, retir- 
ing; black sol! fields make 40 bu. wheat, 100 bu. corn, 
300 bu. potatoes, 4 tons hay acre; spring-watered 
pasture; woodland; fruit; good buildings; immediate 
buyer gets 5 horses, 36 cows and heifers, purebred 
bull, 21 hogs, all machinery, tools, large quantity 
hay, corn, fodder, etc ; all for $22,000, part cash, bal- 
ance easy terms. Details page 67 Strout’s Big, New 
Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Copy 
free. STROUT FARM AGE* CY, 922FC, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Lilinois. 


Special Nomber just 
out containing 1920 
facts of Clover Land 
in Marinette County, 
SAME 


Wisconsin. If for a 
home or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 
farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for this epeciad 
number of LANDOLOGY. Jt t# free on request. dress 


SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wisce 


BLACK SAND LOAM FARM 


390 acres, 100 miles south of St. Louts; 80 bushele 
corn, § tons alfalfa per acre, clear over 620,000 yearly; 
two rallroads, quarter mile to station, hard roads. 
Price $200 per acre, equal to $400 acre Iowa land. In- 
crease of value means a fortune. C. F. COOLEY, 
5555 Vernon Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Extra good creek bottom farm of 160 acres. No 
bulldiugs. Good alfalfa and corn land, Everlasting 
water; fine timber, with il-inch vein of coal show- 
ing. ¢125 peracre. No triflers, 

Fr. M. BOND, R. 2, Simpson, Kans. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Your opportunity is waiting for you in South 
Dakota. For each farm familly in 1919, this state pro- 
duced $5000 in new wealth. South Dakota offers you 
a special opportunity now to securea farm. Write 
for further information today. Immigration Depart- 
ment, Capital F81, Plerre, South Dakota. 


Southwest Missouri 


240 Acre Stock Farm 
Located in Barton County, 5 miles from raflroad. 
100 acres in meadow, 80 acres pasture land. AJ) bat 
60 acres in virgin sod. 8%) 00 per acre. Write owner. 
Cc. A. HELM Columbia, Mo. 


Southeastern Kansas 
Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats, 40 to 
90 bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cuttings of 
alfalfa, Land at from $67.50 to $150 an acre. Liberal 
terms. Send for booklet. Address, THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas, 


Jewell County, Kansas E 


Corn and alfalfa lands for sale cheap. For particu- 
lars write B. E. HILL. Burr Oak, Kansas. 


























‘OME EAST YOUNG MAN! Fine corn land. 
/ SAVE Interest, Freights, Elevator Charges! 
Write forFACTS. CHARLES HEKITAGE, 331 Btate 


beokiet, BOARD OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Okla. Street, Schnectady, N. Y. 


































This Traction Ditching Machine, manufactured by The Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher Co., Findlay, Ohio, uses several Diamond Chain Drives. 


“Used on Buckeye Ditchers 
With Very Good Success” 


Few power-farming implements encounter such 
hard working conditions as traction ditching machines. 





Realizing the vital importance of dependable power 
drives on their ditchers, The Buckeye Company se- 
lected Diamond Chain Drives as the most efficient and 
reliable power transmission. 


That these drives have given full satisfaction is 

shown by this statement of The Buckeye Company: 
“Diamond Chains have been used on our various size 
machines with very good success. We are glad to indorse 
your chains, as they have proven very satisfactory on 
Buckeye Traction Ditchers.” 

Such efficient service is typical of Diamond Chain 
Drives. Today they are giving efficient and dependable 
service on thousands of tractors, threshers, binders, 
balers, spreaders, sprayers and many other farm ma- 
chines. 

See that the machinery you buy is equipped with 
Diamond Chain Drive. It will serve you longer and 
better. Write us for interesting booklet. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of high grade chains since 1890 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 





DIAMOND 


CHAIN<> DRIVE 











WATER YOUR HOGS 
E-Z WAY 


Why carry water? 
Wheel itin an E-Z Por- 
table Fountain. Keeps 
water cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 
Easy toclean. No val- 
ves or springs to get 
out of order. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory or 
money refunded. 


Price $47.00 


Order now for winter use, 


Metal Products Co. 
314 So. Del. Ave. 
Mason City, lowa 
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Cement Foundations for Sheds and Barns Aid Greatly in Keeping Farms Free From Rats 


Our Enemy—the Rat 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


Rats, long the farmer’s enemy, are 
still with him. Despite cats, dogs, 
traps, clubs, poison, concrete and the 
barrels of printing ink that have been 
used against these rodents, they con- 
tinue to gnaw their destructive way 
into farm profits. But the money loss 
isn’t all. In this good year of 1920, 
when crop conditions are promising 
the rat one of the biggest meals of its 
life, this pest is threatening the lives 
and health of the nation. That the 
rat may rob the baby crib as well as 
the corn crib is a grave danger of this 
very year. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
dreaded human plague, generally 
known as bubonic plague, has obtained 
a start in this country, making every 
rat within our borders a possible de- 
stroyer of life. So serious is the situ- 
ation regarded that early in August 
the surgeon-general held a conference 
of the state health officers to warn 
them of the menace and to discuss pre- 
cautionary measures; while the gov- 
ernor of at least one state, Kansas, has 
issued a proclamation to aid in putting 
the people on guard against the dis- 
ease. 

“Frankly, I am deeply concerned 
over this outbreak of the plague,” said 
Dr. S. J. Crumbine, secretary of the 
Kansas state board of health, upon re- 
turning from the conference. “While 
Kansas is an inland state and the dis- 
ease has appeared at or near seaport 
points only, it is impossible to tell 
when some railway car will bring us 
rat or two, jeopardizing 
our entire population.” 

It is possible, of course, for the rail- 
roads to carry the infection into every 
At this time of the there 
is a large movement of grain from the 


an infected 


state. year 


corn belt states to the seaports, in- 
creasing the chances that plague-car- 
riers may return with the cars 


ship-borne, 
seriously 


As infected rats are often 


our seaports are the most 








threatened. Cases of human plague 
have appeared in five of our coast 
cities, gradually spreading since the 
first case, in the present visitation, 
was discovered at New Orleans last 
October. The disease is also widely 
prevalent in several Mexican cities 
The most virulent form of the 


plague is the pneumonic type. As its 
name implies, this type becomes seat- 
ed in the respiratory system. It is 
very highly communicable. During an 
outbreak of the plague in Manchuria 
a few years ago, in which the pneu- 
monic type manifested itself, the peo- 
ple died with appalling rapidity. Be- 
cause it affects the respiratory sys- 
tem particularly this type of the dis- 
ease, as Doctor Crumbine pointed out, 
may possibly be the form assumed in 
cold weather. 

The bubonic or ordinary type of the 
plague, while very serious and caus- 
ing a high percentage of mortality, 
is not so highly communicable as the 
pneumonic type. This type obtains 
its name from its characteristic of 
forming buboes, which are large swell- 
ings of the lymphatic glands that ap- 
pear on the groin and turn into sacks 
of pus as the disease progresses. The 
infection of bubonic plague is obtained 
thru the bite of the rat flea after hav 
ing bitten an infected rat. 

Serious as the charge is, it is not be 
cause of its plague-carrying alone that 
the rat has deserved to be known as 
the worst mammal pest in the world 
and man’s most dangerous enemy. It 
disseminates the germs of tuberculo- 
sis, septic pneumonia, epidemic jaun- 
dice, measles, diphtheria, typhoid, scar- 
let and other fevers. It is the active 
agent in perpetuating trichinosis I 
swine, and has been suspected of being 


a carrier of infantile paralysi The 
rat also is subject to rat leprosy, which 
may or may not be dangerous to man. 


In addition are the economic depre 
dations of the rat, which have been re 



















NOW READY TO SHIP 


RIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 





We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 
Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


















































Mobilizing Against the Rats on a Job That Means Many Dollars to the Farm 





ER, October 29, 1929 
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ceiving much attention the last few 
years. It is unlikely, hewever, that 
they will ever be over-emphasized. In 
the face of the present high prices of 
grain and other farm feeds, combined 
with the threatened epidemic of 
plague, certainly too much can not be 
done toward the extermination of this 
pest. 

Estimated on prices before the war, 
the yearly damage done by rats 
amounted to $2 apiece, while under 
1920 prices $4 a rat probably would 
come much nearer the actual loss. As 
the females of the common brown or 
pouse rat breed when four or five 
months old, and bring forth litters av- 
eraging ten young at a time from four 
to ten times a year, it is not surpris- 
ing that the rat population is enor- 
mous The United States Public 
Health Service declares that in cities 


her¢ at least one rat for every hu- 
man being, and that in agricultural sec- 
tions rats are three or four times as 
numerous as humans. Using these 
figures as a basis Doctor Crumbine, 
who has a considerable record as anti- 
rat campaigner, believes that $30,000,- 
000 is a conseryative estimate of the 
annual loss caused by rats and mice 


jn Kansas alone. 

To the end that the menace of dis- 
ease and preventable waste be mini- 
mized, Gov. Henry J. Allen called upon 
the people of Kansas to set aside a 
week for rat extermination. The 
United States Public Health Service 
is strongly urging the various states 
to push rat eradication campaigns with 
vigor. Meanwhile, whether there is 
an organized anti-rat campaign in his 


vicinity or not, it will be especially in 
order for every farmer to “bat the 
rat” this year. 

The means of destroying rats are nu- 
merou including traps, poisons, 
dogs, cats, ferrets, fumigation and or- 
ganized expeditions with various weap- 
ons of offense. In the long run, traps 
usually account for the most dead 
rats The guillotine type of trap, 
which kills the animal by stroking it 
with a wire fall driven by a coiled 
spring, has stood the test of very ex- 
tensive use and is especially recom- 
mended 


For effective results many traps 
should be used. The rat is an exceed- 


ingly wily animal, and the amateur rat 
catcher will find much to learn about 
setting and baiting traps. To the 
close observer, for instance, it is 
known that the rat usually travels 
along the edge of a wall; the trap, 
therefore, should be placed against 
the wall and not some distance from it. 


Study of such points lends zest and 
interest to the taking of the rodents, 


all of which helps to increase the num- 
ber of victims. Don’t be discouraged 
if your first attempts at trapping the 
rat are failures. Strive to master the 
right baits and the right sets as does 


the trapper of game, and success will 
eventually come. 


When used carefully poisons are an 
effective means of destroying rats, tho 
ho one poison should be relied upon to 


be effective under all circumstances. 
Usually it is undesirable to poison rats 
or mice in occupied dwellings, because 
of the decomposition of the bodies. 
The more slowly acting poisons are 
sometimes recommended as permitting 
the rats time to leave houses before 
dying. Barium carbonate most nearly 
fulfills this requirement, tho if the 
rats eat much of it they may die on 
the premises. The powder may be 
‘spread or sprinkled on small pieces of 
buttered bread; or one part by bulk of 
barium carbonate may be mixed with 
eight parts of rolled oats, enough wa- 
ler being added to wet the mixture 
and make a thick dough. 

For a thoro rat poisoning campaign, 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ee recommends the use of three or 
More kinds of bait with this poison. 
+ gen be mixed separately with 

~, Jarium carbonate. One kind of 
— from each of the following classes 
*Guld be used: 

Meat or other animal substance; 
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Weak frames break down both barns and hogs. 
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For years research men have been proving that modern 
hog feeding robs the hog of the bone-building minerals which make 
strong, dense-walled bone. They have shown that weak pasterns and backs, 
sows and barrows breaking down, rickets and a lot of other troubles are due 
to wrong feeding. But we all keep right on piling a mountain of fat on a 
weak, thin-walled bone frame. It is time we began to build bone as well as fat. 


Two years ago this company sent the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station a form of “special soluble bone” for feeding ex- 


periments. It got the best bone growth of all the things they tried out. This 
“special soluble bone” is MARO MEAL. 





Prof. E. B. Forbes, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


e “By a liberal allowance of 
Greatest Feed Known to Build Strong Bone = #8 es 
g a pig you may cause an almost 
. . . i de ini e de Si e ’ 
MARO MEAL, fed in a self feeder, or mixed in the slop, absolutely guarantees unestnils ome {a 
that every pig you grow has the strongest, straightest pasterns; the strongest spaces; and the bones will be 
back; and the heaviest bone of which its inheritence makes it capable. greatly inc oa in density 
P r n strength, 
MARO MEAL keeps your hogs on full feed and growing fast. Hepa ie 


MARO MEAL helps keep hogs healthy by insuring plenty of the minerals poe shor Piracy rh. 


without which they can’t grow properly and throw off disease germs. “The addition of calchan ts 


You will want MARO MEAL! Itmeansa lot of time, trouble and money saved 4 fixed basal ration of corn with 
for every hog man. oe gilts resulted in new 
‘ 3 ; ‘ orn pigs having greater Size, 
If your dealer doesn’t carry MARO MEAL, write us his name and we’ll see more vigor, bigger bone, in- 
that you get it, either through him or direct. creased coat quantity, better coat 
; ; color and higher condition.” 
Write us at once for all details and for the proofs of what we have just told you 
Send too for our new free booklet, “Building Bone.” It will give you some amaz- 
ing facts about growing bone in hogs. 


UNiteD CHemicat & ORGANIC Propucts Co, 


Dept. 7, Conway Building Chicago, Illinois 












40 Cordsa 


Suet, Sawed by One Man with 
new OTTAWA, Get your own fuel atless 
than 2c a cord, then supply big demand 
for fire wood at $20 @ cord up. & the 
Coal Sh ! 


OTTAWA OG SAW 


Over4H-P. 310 strokes a minnte. Wheel 
mounted. E- 











Get a Clover Leaf 


Burns oll-- Automatic feed. No smoke, no ashes 




























of 1 hour. Has latest , . Easy to move, cheap and to run. 
Easy Soeoeesss 0) ous DO oa Bee an = Engine runs other machinery when ‘Bot cewin * 
Wes besnere 2 Oge-pice esbestos rings. bontret New clutch lever starts and stops saw wi 
yates at top ange rediatirg purtace. ores. engine runs. Cash or Easy Payments. 30 
legs, best ever. ts Hs mong AE strong — Daye’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantee. Send for 
¢ th Big FREE BOOK 
Write for Literature and Ful] Particulars Today. ai 
ere withany other for price, construc- Fact Pri 
Gyan FOUNDRY & Last many High rictly NOW. Write to 
CEDAR Chine PANY ghem who haa to do without. All sold. St 
. Don’t take ®@ehance this season. Ottawa Mfg. Co. 
‘Rapids, lows! SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 2169 Wood at. 
if be Bot supply you--write direct Ottawa, 




















Save Money by Grinding Your Own Feed 


This $13.50 Hudson small grain Mill, built entirely 
of steel and iron, grinds 5 to 20 bushels per hour, 
either fine enough for table use or coarse enough 
for rough feed. Self-sharpening burrs. Automatic 
safety device, reduces clogging or damage to mill. 
bearings. Easy 


HUDSOB arinver No. 1 


Get the Hudson Catalog Showeont complete line 





McHibbj, 


Ba- Ba 


PULL T HE Woot Over Win Te 
MOLESKIN outside; 

clean, pliable, wool- 
skin lining; handsome 
Raccoon Collar—Many 
other fur combinations. 
The ample skirt sweep 
makes it the coat par 
excellence for motoring. 
It’s a mighty fine “all 
purpose” coat, too— 
sturdy, dependable, 

















running. Operated by 134 H. P. 
FEED 





y 
size you need for grinding grain. Send for Free Catalog today. 
HUDSON MFG. CO., 











hand tailored, fashion- 
ably cut. 
Only at the Good Stores 


Dept. 104 , Minneapolis, Minn. @ 
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Hamburg steak, 
canned salmon, eggs and oy 


such as sausage, 


sters. 


2. Fresh fruit or vegetable food; 
such as cantaloupe, tomatoes, green 
corn, baked weet potatoes and 
bananas. 

3. Miscellaneous foods such as 


milk, cheese, peanut butter, bread, 
cake, cereals (raw or cooked). 

The barium carbonate must be thor- 
oly mixed with the bait, so that the 
rats can not eat the smallest portion 
of the bait without getting some of the 
poison. In the case of such substances 


as Hamburg steak and cheese, use one 
part of barium carbonate to four parts 
of bait. Mix thoroly with a spoon. 

In preparing such substances as 
taloupe and tomatoes, 
be thoroly mixed with the barium car- 
bonate in the way just described, cut 
them into small pieces, cover with the 


can- 
which can not 


poison and then work it in with a 
knife. 

Place a teaspoon of the three kinds 
of baits freely about the premises, al- 
ternating baits 1, 2 and 3. Place the 
bait short distances apart, about every 
ten or fifteen feet where possible. Do 
not mix the different kinds of bait 


with one another. 

Each morning after putting out the 
bait, for dead rats and remove 
them. Take up the baits and examine 
them, as to see which have attract- 
ed the most rats. If any kind of bait 
has not been touched, use a different 
kind of bait instead. Fresh bait should 
be used each night. Continue the bait- 
ing so long as it brings results 

Care should be taken, of course, to 
the end that no animals get the poison 
except those for which it is intended. 
The antidote for barium carbonate is 
an emetic, followed by Rochelle or 
Epsom salts. 

Rat cleanups have been accompa- 
nied by astonishing results. A 
plague of rats occurred in Rock Island 


look 


50 


some 


and Mercer counties, Illinois, in 1904. 
In the course of this visitation one 
man killed 3,445 rats on his farm, | 
During the winter and spring of one 
year more than 17,000 rats were killed 
on a rice plantation of 400 acres in 
Georgia. On another plantation, of 
about 1,200 acres, 30,000 were killed. 

The Public Health Service campaign 
against bubonic plague in San Fran- 
cisco, from 1904 to 1907, resulted in the 
destruction of 800,000 rats. In New 
Orleans, during 1914 and 1915, more 
than a half million were killed. 

“Rats must be built out of exist- 
ence,” said Rupert Blue, formerly sur- 
geon general of the Public Health 


Service. His statement placed a need- 
ed emphasis on the importance of rat- 
proof construction in effectively deal- 
ing with these pests. 

The advantages of ratproofing are, 
that it provides a constant, permanent 
and economical safeguard against the 
depredations of the rodents. It is es- 
timated that the cost of ratproofing 
talveston, undertaken in handling the 
present outbreak of bubonic plague, 
will be much less than the expense of 
maintaining that city’s rats for one 
year. 

The first step in an anti-plague cam- 
paign, such as that being conducted in 
Galveston, to make a_ wholesale 
killing of the rats. By op- 
erations nearly all of them can be de 
stroyed. Then, by ratproofing, they 
are deprived of food and shelter. As 
rats breed with enormous rapidity 
their numbers anywhere are limited 
only by the available food supply. If 
no food within their reach, there 
will be no rats. 

In principle, the same kind of an 
anti-rat campaign can be well carried 
out on the ordinary farm. If, after the 
general killing of the general killing of 
the rats by one means or another, they 
find barriers of concrete, wire netting 


is 
systematic 


18 


or sheet metal between themselves 
and their food, their numbers will 
speedily diminish. Then, by means of 


traps or poison, the survivors can be 
eliminated. But so long as available 
food remains plentiful, the supply of 
rats’ will be practically inexhaustible. 

In constructing the farm buildings, 
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CHANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor | 
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of its price. 
because they know what a good car it is. 


superiority. 


Seven-Passenger Touring, $1895 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Thousands Choose the Chandler 
For Its Known Superiority 


HE thousands who are buying Chandler cars every month 
do not choose the Chandler just because of the fairness 
They choose it for its real worth. They choose it 


More than eighty thousand owners have expressed their 
preference for the Chandler because of its marvelous motor, 
the one motor that for seven years has been constantly refined 
and developed to a state of approximate perfection. They have 
shown preference for the sturdiness and stability of its entire 
chassis, and for the comfort and beauty of its bodies. 


The Chandler today leads distinctly because of its known 


The Most Fairly Priced Fine Car ;- 


Ifyou do not Know the nearest Chandler 
dealer write us for catalog now. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch, $1975 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $3095 
(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Lf, 


The Chandler Dispatch Car 





Limousine, $3395 




































SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 


EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


















(ASANTON ] Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to = 90 Saez 
post vw disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid = 
nat this in your herd by worming theni with ¢} 
asin WO) Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe ER 
~ and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-63¢ 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


HERES PROOF OF 50 


ae wm ——— Gentlemen USE NO GUN~ 
can say that Shores Tor u : y 

bring results, and can highly recommend Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWED 
them to the public as a sure remedy | the worms out quick. They are the best NATURALLY 


worm expeller I ever used 
Yours very truly, 















tor worms 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms 
from them Yours truly : 
Lester E. Theiss, R. No. 2, 
Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr 
Send for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 4 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
Hy hog raisers. Ask about free subsc ription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” 


Jiooci"SHORES- MUELLER COMPANY 


bp CEDAR RAPIDS, OWA © SHORES STATION No. 4 


Louis Pasdera, 
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A HOG OR A RUNT-WHICH? 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
















Mechanics 





Earn OO ¢hour, 


Come to the Sweeney 
School of Auto, Trac- 
tor & Aviation Me- 
cs—greatesi in 
the world. Pack your grip 
=-say good-bye to $4 a day . 
--and strike out for the big fii 
money. 
Eight Weeks of the 
Sweeney System trains 
wang ase mechanically inclined 
e and repair autos, tractors, gas 
engines, auto tires, etc. 
Use tools instead of books. 


FREE Send name for 72- page catalogue. Hun- 
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85,000 graduates. 

















dreds of petures men workin gio 
Million Dollar Trade School, Pack your grip--co o toe 








day. I guarantee yeliwey fare round trip if yo" aft 
single misrepresentation. Emory J. Sweeney, 


LEARN A TRADE 





Se ccat sane 













OOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY. MO, 


Fistula = Poll Evil 


tpaid. Mone 
Fleming’ a Fist 8) a bot bottle post paid. aves 
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consideration should always be given 
to allowing rats as little shelter and 
access to food as possible. The addi- 
tional cost of making farm structures 
ratproof is small compared with the 
advantage gained. No one method of 
keeping rats and mice from buildings 
js better than the use of concrete in 
their construction. 

“Any person failing to abolish rat 
shelters on his property is maintain- 
jng a public nuisance, menacing not 
only his own property and the health 
of his family, but that of his neigh- 
bors and the community at large,” Ed- 
ward W. Nelson, chief of the United 
Stat jureau of Biological Survey, 
wrote in the National Geographic Mag- 


azine in 1917. “For modern commu- 
nities to continue to harbor these 
loathsome parasites is merely to pro- 


long the survival of careless methods 
of individual and community house- 
keeping incident to barbarous times.” 


Just as the rats are a community 
curse, so is their eradication a com- 
munity problem. There are many agen- 
cies such as farmers’ clubs, women’s 
dubs and various other community 
and civic organizations which could 
and should be mobilized for rat re- 
pression. Clubs also may be organized 
for the special purpose of destroying 
rats. Such clubs operate by promoting 


rat killing contests, prizes being of- 


fered. It is believed that small sums 
expended thru such associations ac- 
complish much better results than 


have been obtained by the offering of 
pounties. Small rewards to the young 
members of the farmer’s family for 
rats killed is another fruitful way of 
ing rat casualties. 
forming 


promot 
Assistance in rat killing 


clubs is volunteered by the Biological 
Survey. This bureau also is prepared 
to give farmers much helpful informa- 
tion concerning rat eradication and the 


ratproofing of buildings. Those desir- 
ing more details about the work than 
can be given here will do well to send 
for its bulletins. 


Dallying with the rat won’t pay this 
fall. It should be swatted with all the 
vigor and assistance that we can com- 
mand 





Corn Color and Feeding Value 
(Continued from page 2518) 


Wisconsin, compared white with yel- 
low corn in two trials with pigs, lin- 
seed oil meal being used in one experi- 


ment and tankage in another. Both 


tests showed up in favor of yellow 
corn 

It is our suggestion that the feeder 
‘of white corn look more carefully than 
ever before to his corn supplements, 


taking care to see that in the light of 
our present knowledge this fat soluble 
material be supplied in the supple- 
ments that are used. The use of green 


pasture in the spring, summer and 
fall—pastures such as tender blue 
grass, red clover, alfalfa, rape, rye, 
wheat and sweet clover—will help 


solve the difficulty; in the winter time 
alfalfa hay, clover hay, skim-milk, but- 
termilk, carrots, sweet potatoes, per- 
haps yellow pumpkins, and in a degree 
lankage, will help out. If there is both 
yellow and white corn available, and 
there is a farm surplus for sale, sell 
the white to the corn starch and corn 
syrup factories and feed the yellow. If 
there is none to sell, then feed the yel- 
low to the younger animals and the 
White to the older ones. For the man 
who buys his feeding corn, our advice 
8 to buy yellow or mixed yellow and 
White , 





Corn Yield From Broken and 
Mouse-Eaten Seed 


In shelling seed corn we have often 


heard py ople speculate as to whether 
‘kernel which has been gnawed by 
mice will grow. Also many people 
Shells; 


ed corn by hand because they 
believe that machine shelling cracks a 
lumber of kernels and thus reduces 
the total yield. An experiment along 
this line has recently been conducted 
by the United States Department of 
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The Verdict of Twelve Farmers 


WELVE representative farmers in 
various sections of the country, all 
owners of motor trucks, were asked 
what constituted the ideal truck for farm 
Based on their own experience, 
they agreed on the following essentials: 


use. 


It should be of 1 to 2 tons capacity and 
strong enough to carry every load within 
that capacity, over any roadbed. 


It should be simple in construction so 
that the average farmer can drive it and 
keep it in good running order. 


It should be economical on gas, oil and 
tires, and require no excessive replace- 


ment of parts. 


It should be equipped with pneumatic 
tires for traction in soft ground. 


It should have a combination body of 
some kind suited for carrying any of the 
various loads peculiar to farm hauling. 


It should be built by a responsible com- 
pany which is firmly established and not 
likely to go out of business, 


It should be backed by a service organi- 
zation in every locality where sold, capa- 
ble of making quick, reliable repairs and 
of supplying ordinary parts on demand. 


The Clydesdale truck does not fall short of 
the mark in any one respect. Because of 
this fact, it invites the careful investiga 
tion of every farmer who is interested in 
the purchase ofa truck,regardless of price 
or reputation. 
you a thorough description of the Clydes- 
dale and the name of your nearest dealer. 


A post card will bring 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLYDE, OHIO 


CLYDESDALE 


MOTOR4[]/||s TRUCKS 





—a patented feature used exclusively on the 
Clydesdale. This device controls the supply 
of gas to the carburetor, automatically keeping 
the truck at whatever speed may be set on the 
If the throttle is set for 10 miles 


throttle, 


“The Driver under the Hood” 


per hour, the truck will maintain that speed, 
uphill or down, over rough or smooth road, 
whether the load is heavy or light, without 
further effort of the driver, except the shifting 
of gears when necessary. 
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Agriculture from which it appears that 
the planting of broken seed corn con- 
siderably reduces the stand. The total 
yield in these experiments averaged 
71.6 bushels for good seed and 64 bush- 
els for broken seed. As long as broken 
kernels or mouse-eaten kernels form 
only 2 or 3 per cent of all the kernels 
planted it would seem that this is a 
factor which may be disregarded al- 
most altogether. 





Planting Hard Maple Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When and how should I plant hard 
maple seeds?” 

Hard maple seeds ripen late in Sep- 
tember or early in October and can be 
planted at once in rows in just about 
the same way as radish seed is plant- 
ed. Or if it is inconvenient to plant in 
the fall, the seed may be mixed with 
slightly moistened sand and stored 
over winter in a cool place in the 





basement and planted in April. 


Live Stock Possibilities in Illinois 

There are aS many or more live 
stock breeders of Illinois using grade 
and scrub sires than pure-bred, regis- 
tered sires, according to the live stock 
survey figures, carried on by the Ili- 
nois Agricultural Association 
County Farm Bureaus. The figures 
from the first six counties of the sur- 
vey show reports from 3,878 farms. 
On these farms that are 519 registered 
bulls as against 703 grade bulls, 564 
registered boars with 456 grades, 70 
registered rams as compared with 115 
grades, and 85 registered stallions and 
46 grades. If these counties are an 
average of the condition in all coun- 
ties of the state, there is a prospective 
market for 11,716 bulls, 7,600 boars, 
1,916 rams and 766 stallions. 

The circuit of hog and cattle sales 
are in full swing now. The most pop- 
ular breeds will average a sale a day. 
Breeders of pure-bred stock are find- 


and 





ing difficulty in marketing their sur- 
plus sires at a profit. H. W. Mum- 
ford, director of the live stock market- 
ing department of the Agricultural As- 
sociation, says there never was a time 
when breeders should pay so much at- 
tention to their local trade. “Too lit- 
tle attention has been paid to this 
home neighborhood trade in the past. 
High prices of registered stock the 
past few years has discouraged the use 
of pure-bred sires on market flocks and 
herds.” 

“The fundamental reason for pure- 
bred live stock is to improve the com- 
mon stock of the country, to make 
them more profitable from the feed lot 
standpoint,” says Mr. Mumford. “If 
pure-bred sires are fulfilling their fune 
tion, there are too few pure-bred sires 
being used. It has been several years 
since farmers have had as good an op 
portunity to purchase pure-bred sires 
as this fall. If farmers do not take 
advantage of this, they are losing @ 
great opportunity.” 
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Getting Acquainted 





Mrs. Henry Wallace, for many years 
editor of Hearts and Homes, came 
home from church one day greatly 
moved. The minister had preached on 
the theme of getting acquainted with 
one neighbor ind showing appre- 
ciation of the living. He reminded his j 
hearers of the shortne f life, and of | 
how vain are regrets for lost oppor 
tunitie He asked that after the ben- 
ediction any member of the church 
who had been helped by another mem- 
ber should go to him or her, and shake 
his hand in appreciation 

Afterward different member of 
the church said that their hands were 
clasped in appreciation of little kind- 
ness to which they had never given 
a second thought—lift along the 
road, the smile of greeting, kindness to 
one’s children—things any one could 
give or do, but these were the things 
that lived 


Shaking hands with one’s neighbor 


with one’s competitor, with the stran 
ger within the gates, is being urged as 
good business 

The Rotary club of Des Moines is 
giving a “Friendly Enemy” dinner to 


which every Rotarian is urged to bring 
his keenest competitor 

The Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
are bringing together the two guar 
dians of childhood that each may help | 
the other. Family parties are given in 
communities; father and mother 
and daughter clubs are formed 

The world has been too busy to 
neighborly; when it is the fashion 
get acquainted, life will be sweeter 
many. 


son, 


be 
to 
for 


The Need of Fruit 


A lady who has just returned from a 
tour of France and Belgium speaks of 
the absence of fruit, and the practical 
impossibility of buying it in sufficient 
amounts She the children are 
showing undernourishment, and she 
wonders how, without fruit in the diet, 
they are not all suffering even more. 

We have fruit on the farm, but chil- 
dren don't eat enough fruit. Fruit does 
not have the place it should on the 
farm table. If it were not for the apple 
more than we 


says 


barrel, we would suffer 
do. For the one who puts fruit sauce 
or fruit on the table each day, there 


are three who don't 
who find banan- 


How many farmers 
as and oranges on their grocery list 
ask: “Do you need these?” 

Fruit is an aid to digestion The 
fruit native to the country is counted 
most valuable to the natives of the 
country. It is possible for us to eat 
more acid fruits, such as lemons, grape 
fruit and limes, than is good for us, 
but where these fruits grow, the sys- 


tem requires more acids. We can't im- 


We can also use 


of the teachers if they set aside the 
afternoon of the parent-teachers’ meet- 
ing and go early enough to visit the 
school before the meeting begins. They 
will be all the better for the time off. 
Some mothers won't go and leave un- 
finished work, and are not able to get 
thru the work. 

A good many ago friend 
wrote me as follows: “We it to 
ourselves to gain as much inspiration 
from the outside world as is possible, 
that we may the better carry out our 


a 
owe 


years 


work of making a happy home. If the 
mothers’ meeting brings you many 
ideas and helpful suggestions as you 
intimate, I should go in spite of other 
tasks unfinished. However, if you 
will work out a schedule, you may find 
you can manage your work better, and 


get time to go with the work all done, 
and the intense satisfaction of a free 
mind A good working schedule in- 
sures the greatest efficiency in the 
home and the greatest leisure for your- 
self.” 

FARMER'S WIFE. 





Nut Dishes 


went off to school 
peanut sandwich- 
as a variation from peanut butter. Big 
given the scraps “Say, 
called, ‘‘why didn't you learn 
and candy w a food when 
to school?” 
been a change 
nuts and sweets 


small girl 
sweet 


Vhen the 
she carried some 
es 
brother was 
mother,”’ he 
that peanuts 
I was going 

There 
tude toward 
part meal 
recommended 
are 
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ere 
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as a 
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glad the 
Ames 


in our 


Given 


has 
these goodies 
food, and how 
' The following are 


of a 
as 
youngsters 
recipes 


Peanut Sandwiches—Take one-half cup 
of light brown sugar, one-fourth cup of 
finely chopped peanuts and one table- 
spoonful of rich, sweet milk or cream. Mix 
the ingredients thoroly and spread be- 
tween thin slices of graham bread or 


crackers 

Peanut Drops—Take 
of fat, four of sugar, 
spoonful of baking 
teaspoonful of salt, 


two tablespoonfuls 
egg, one tea- 
powder, one-fourth 
alf cup of flour, 


one 


one-! 


two tablespoonfuls of milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful of vinegar and one-half cup of 
finely chopped peanuts Cream the fat, 
add sugar and eggs well beaten. Mix and 


sift the baking powder, salt and flour and 
add to first mixture. Then add milk, pea- 
nuts and vinegar Drop from teaspoon 
on a slightly buttered sheet one inch apart 
and place half peanut on top of each 
Bake twelve a mod- 
erate oven 

Those 


one 
to fifteen minutes in 
who like 


people peanuts in every- 











prove on the apple 
to advantage oranges, bananas, rais- 
ins, figs and dates. These latter are 
especially valuable for the _ school 
lunch 

If the fruit closet shelves are empty 
this year, the dried fruits will help 
These are more wholesome if washed 
very carefully, soaked and eaten with- 
out cooking 

Fruit is too often counted in the 
class with candy, as a luxury and in- 
dulgence which may be omitted. This 
is an error; we need fruit in the 
ration 


Organize a Parent- Readers’ 
Association 


To Hearts and Homes: 
I want to tell mothers who are hold- 


ing out from the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation. that they are making a mis 
take. Mothers will have a better un- 


derstanding of the school and the aims 








thing may be interested in the recipe for 
peanuts en casserole One-half cup of 
chopped peanuts two cups of bread 
crumbs, two eggs, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper and one pint of sweet milk Mix 
the nuts with the bread crumbs. Add the 
beaten eggs mixed with milk. Season with 
salt and pepper Bake until firm and 
brown and serve hot as a vegetable 
Yeast Nut Bread—For one ordinary nut 
loaf, mix into the sponge one-half cup of 
ground peanuts just before adding the 
sponge to the flour, and work as other 
bread 
° 
Dinner for Twenty-two 
The girls in one of the Des Moines 
schools furnished a dinner for twenty- 
| two people Some of our luncheon clubs 
may be interested in the menu, and the 
recipes for the same. The menu was mac- 
aroni with cheese and bacon, French- 
fried potatoes, sandwiches with fig fill- 
ing, and orange puffs with orange sauce 
For the macaroni take three cups of 
macaroni, five cups of milk, three table- 
| spoonfuls of butter. one and one-half 
cups of grated cheese, eight tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, six slices of bacon Cook 
| the macaroni in boiling salted water until 
tender Remove and drain Make a 
white sauce, add cheese and bacon that 
has been fried Put into buttered dish 
and cover with crumbs Bake until the 
crumbs are well browned 
For the French-fried potatoes, wash and 
| pare the potatoes and cut into eighths 
|} lengthwise. Let soak half an hour in cold 
water. Drain, dry between towels, and 
fry leep fat until an eve brow 
For the orange ]} 3 wo-third 
of a cup of butter, ld two « s of iga 
| gradually and four ; well beate Mix 
} and sift three and one-fourth cups of 


} 
| 
} 
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flour and six teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 


der. Add alternately with one cup of milk 
to first mixture. Turn into buttered cake 
tins Bake thirty-five minutes. Muffin 
tins may be used. 

For the orange sauce, mix sugar, corn 
starch and water in quantities according 
ot the sweetness and thickness of sauce 
desired Boil five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from fire and add orange 
juice and butter. A cup of sugar and half 
a cup of hot water to the juice of half 
an orange is a good proportion 

For fig filling, chop the figs and add 
sugar, water and lemon juice to moisten. 
Cook in double boiler wntil thick enough 
to spread 

For the coffee take nineteen cups of boil- 


cold 
coffee 


of water 
of 


and 
table 


seven cups 


water 
nineteen 


ing 
to zs sania 
apply lemon juice, 
spot in the full steam of the 
stains are obstinate, repeat 


To remove rust spots 
then hold the 
tea-kettle. If 


the process 


| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure endsign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLao basil Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 

















No 8779— Ladies’ Dressing Sacque—Cut 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure 

No. 9791—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 9684—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure 

No. $779—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat—Cut 
in zes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure 

No. $777—Girls’ Coat—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 years 

No 52—-Ladies’ Two or Three-Piece 
Skirt in sizes 26 to 32 inches waist 
mens 

No. 9763—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 8 to 
14 years 

Jo. 979 Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measu 

Che e patterns will 1 s to any 
1ddr Q ? t of cents 3 
pag $ i magazir co 
lat ood r 1 
ser rece of 5 cents 
stam} and d ll orders te 
‘ter Departmen Wallaces’ F 
Moines, lowa Allow about te 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 
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As “Rich and Mellow” 
as Ever! 


We have kept up 
the quality of 
Chocolate Cream 
Coffee. You can 
bank on its being | 
right up to the 
old standard. 
Reaches you with 
a fresh-roasted 
taste in the useful 
six-pound, air- 
tight tin pails. 
Saves you money 
bought this way. 
Carried by most 
stores. 











In six-pound 
useful pails 
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Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. _ Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


AVER-TABLETS 
oF ASP 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu! 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


KODAK FINISHING 


sured ple: 








sre of 








Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old trea 

tures our speciality. Prices on application special 

Offer: We will finish one roll film (not pack i 

size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 25c wit! orde 

Money bac k if we fall to please. §& 1 xt ot 

signing your name and address. MOREAU FINIS 
8 = 


ING SER v ICE, 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneat 


Wanted—Two Capable Girls 


For General Housework 


in adjoining bomes in Des Moines. Modern com 
veniences. No washing 
Address Y, Care Wallaces’ Farm 
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‘SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Old Mr. Otter Learned 
to Slide 


Little Joe Otter was having the jolliest 
kind of a time. Little Joe Otter is a jolly 
little chap, anyway, and just now he was 
extra happy. You see, he had a brand- 
new ppery-slide. Yes, sir, Little Joe 
had just built a new slippery-slide down 








the steepest part of the bank into the 
Smiling Pool. It was longer and smooth- 
er than his old slippery-slide, and it 
seemed to Little Joe as if he could slid@ 
and slide all day long. Of course he en- 
joyed it more because he had built it him- 
self He would stretch out full length 


at the top of the slippery-slide, give a 
kick to start himself, shoot down the 
glippery-slide, disappear head-first with 
a great splash into the Smiling Pool, and 
then climb up the bank and do it all over 
again 

Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck sat 


watching him from the bank on the other 
side of the Smiling Pool. Right down 
below them, sitting on his big green lily- 
pad, was Grandfather Frog, and there 
was a sparkle in his big, goggly eyes and 
his great mouth was stretched in a broad 


grin as he watched Little Joe Otter. He 
even let a foolish green fly brush the tip 


of his nose and didn’t snap at it. 

“Chug-a-rum!” exclaimed Grandfather 
Frog, to no one in particular. “That 
reminds me of the days when I was young 
and the greatest diver in the Smiling 
Pool My goodness, it makes me feel 


young just to watch Little Joe shoot 
down that Slippery-slide. If I weren't so 
old, I'd try it myself. Whee—e!” 

With that, Grandfather Frog suddenly 
jumped It was a great, long, beautiful 
jump, and with his long hind legs straight 
out behind him, Grandfather Frog dis- 
appeared in the Smiling Pool so neatly 
that he made hardly a splash at all, only 
a whole lot of rings on the surface of the 
water, that grew bigger and bigger until 
they met the rings made by Little Joe 
Otter and then became all mixed up. 

Half a minute later Grandfather Frog’s 
head bobbed up out of the water, and for 
the first time he saw Johnny Chuck and 
Peter Rabbit. 

“Come on in; the water’s fine!’ he 
cried, and rolled one big, goggly eye up 
at jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun and winked 
itin the most comical way, for he knew, 
and he knew that Mr. Sun knew, just 
how Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit 
dislike the water. 

“No, thanks,” replied Peter, but there 
was a wistful look in his big eyes as he 
watched Little Joe Otter splash into the 
Smiling Pool. Little Joe was having such 
agood time! Peter actually was wishing 
that he did like the water. 

Grandfather Frog climbed out on his 
big green lily-pad. He settled himself 
comfortably so as to face Johnny Chuck 
and Peter and at the same time watch 
Little Joe out of the corner of one big, 
goggly eye. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said he, as once more 
Little Joe splashed into the Smiling Pool. 


‘Did you ever hear about Little Joe’s 
family secret?” he asked in his deep, 
stuff voice. 


‘No,’ cried Peter Rabbit. ‘‘Do tell us 
about it! I just love secrets!” 

There was a great deal of eagerness in 
sf voice, and it made Grandfather 
Tok smile. 

“Is that the reason you never can keep 
them?” he asked. 

Peter looked a wee bit foolish, but he 


kept still and waited patiently. After 
What seemed a long, long time, Grand- 
father Frog cleared his throat two or 
three times, and this is the story he told 
Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit: 

“Or pon a time when the world was 
young the great-great-ever-so-great- 


frandfather of Little Joe Otter got into a 


beck of trouble. Yes, sir, he certainly did 
Set into peck of trouble. You see, it 
Was winter, and everything was covered 
With snow, so that food was hard to get. 
Most of the little forest and meadow peo- 
ble found little to eat, and it took a great 
deal of hunting to find that little. Only 
those who, like old Mr. Squirrel, had been 
Wise gh to lay up a store of food 


When there was plenty, and two or three 
Others e Mr. Mink and Mr. Otter, who 
Could go fishing in the spring-holes that 
had hot frozen over, had full stomachs. 
Now an empty stomach almost al- 
Waysmakes a short temper. It is hard, 
Very hard, indeed, to be hungry and good- 


Matured at the same time. So as most of 
the people of the Green Forest were 
hungry all the time, they were also short- 
Pered all the time. Mr. Otter knew 
8 When any of them came prowling 
ound the spring-hole where he was fish- 
®, he would tease them by letting them 
how fat he was.” 
(Concluded next week) 








The storehouses 
for the world’s 
best wheat 


Marshalls 


Best Flour 











PREADING out from the doors 

of the Marshall Milling Company 

at Marshall, Minnesota, lie Uncle 

Sam’s great fields of the finest, hard 
spring wheat. 

Each year the cream of the crop from 

these great fields is stored in the elevators 


of the Marshall Milling Company to be 
ground into Marshall’s Best Flour. 


This wheat is the finest in quality money 
can buy. But before it is accepted, a sam- 
ple from each car is milled and baked. Each 
and every hour during the process of mill- 
ing, the grind must again pass baking and 
analytical tests. As a last precaution, a 
sample from each car of flour is baked 
before it is shipped. 

The result is a flour that makes bread 
of remarkably fine texture and full flavor. 

Be particular about your flour. Re- 
member your baking cannot be any better 
than the flour. And the flour cannot be 
any better than the wheat. 

Get Marshall’s Best Flour—made at 
Marshall, Minnesota, from the finest hard 
spring wheat. 

Order a sack from 
On every sack you'll 

“ 


Marshall’s Best Girl. 
Marshall Milling Company 


Marshall, Minnesota 


our grocer today. 
ind the picture of 
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will be given to the 


wearer who finds Paper 


in the heels, counters 
outsoles or insoles 


You don’t have to buy shoes by guess-work any longer, pick 
ing out a pair that looks good, and Aoping they'll wear well. 
Now, by insisting on the Friedman-Shelby ‘‘All-Leather’ 
trade-mark, you snow you’re on the safe side—you know 
you’re getting shoes of genuine leather—you know you’ ll 
always be satisfied with your purchase. All sizes and styles— 


for all the family. 


“It Takes Leather 


to Stand Weather’® 


Friedman-Shelby 


VEG 


LEATHE 
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Floors that never wear out 














—— 
FLOOR PAINT 





UST because you walk on floors 

is no reason for not painting them. 
That’s just why they should te 
painted! Tramping and scuffing, all 
day long wears the boards raw. 
Dirt works in, and penetrating mois- 
ture. Your floors warp, splinter and 
decay. 


But save the surface and you 
save all. Protect their surface with 
Lincoln Floor Paint. Floors pro- 
tected with Lincoln Floor Paint not 
only last longer, they look better. 
They are better. They are easier 
to clean, and stay clean longer. 

There's a Lincoln Paint, Varnish, Stain, 

Enamel or Finish for every surface to be 

saved. Write for Home Painting Jobs,” a 

textbook on painting. 

LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR CQ 
Lincoln, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 


‘LINCOLN 


PAINTS *% 




















Save Money by Buying Only the Best and Most Practical 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the best—Lewis Bee Ware and 
Dadant Foundation. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, . : 


Address Dept. A. 


Sioux City, low 
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upon the earth, where moth and rust 
consume, and where thieves break 


t 


yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth consume, 
and where thieves do not break through 
10r steal: (21) for where thy treasure 


I 


is 
The lamp of the body is the eye: if 


t 


body shall be full of light. (23) But if 


t! 
be full of darkness. If therefore the 


] 


great is the darkness! (24) 
c 
will hate the one and love the other, 


( 


the other. Ye can not serve God and 
mammon (25) Therefore I say unto 
you, be not anxious for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. 
food, and the body than the raiment? 
(26) Behold the birds of the heaven, 
that they sow not, 
reap, nor gather into barns; and your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
not ye of much more value than they? 
(27) And which of you by 
anxious can add one cubit unto the 


measure of his life? (28) And why are 
ye anxious concerning raiment? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: (29) yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. (30) But if 


field, which today is, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 
(31) Be not therefore anxious, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? (32) For after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek: 
ly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things. 
first His kingdom and His righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you. (34) Be not therefore 
anxious for the morrow; 
row will be anxious for itself. 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


were equally 
malism of the Pharisee and the skepti- 
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sionally be made necessary by additions to the less 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath &c-} 


mn text. This statement may not alwuys apy 
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Worldliness and Worry 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
Matthew, 6:1 to 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 


hrough and steal: (20) but lay up for 


there will thy heart be also. (22) 
herefore thine eye be singie, thy whole 
hine eye be evil, thy whole body shall 
ight that is in thee be darkness how 


No man 


an serve two masters: for either he 


rr else he will hold to one and despise 


Is not the life more than the 


neither do they 


being 


10d doth so clothe the grass of the 


for your heaven- 


(33) But seek ye 


for the mor- 
Suffi- 


things of the world. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth.” 
A narrow literalist would construe thig 
as forbidding the accumulation of prop. 
erty even for a wise use ;or, as the so 
cialist would have it, a denial of the 
right to private property. This is ut. 
terly at variance with the teachings of 
Jesus elsewhere. When He was dis. 
cussing the use of riches, the deceitfy}- 
ness of riches, the danger of riches, ip 
every one of these discussions He ree. 
ognizes the right to private proj 

His thought evidently is: Every man 
has some supreme object in life, trea. 
sure, something by which he will be 
remembered after he is gone. Now, 
said Jesus, lay up this treasure where 
it can not be disturbed by moths, where 
there is no wear and tear (which is the 
true rendering of the Greek word 
translated “rust’’), and where it can 
not be stolen by thieves. This can not 
be found on earth, where there is noth- 
ing enduring. Lay up treasures in 
heaven, where there is neither moth 
nor rust nor thief. For know this, 
for where your real treasure is, there 
will your heart be. 

The heart was regarded by the Jews 
as the life of the whole body. Solomon, 
in Proverbs, 4:23, says: “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it 
are the issues of life.”” Between the all- 
regulating director, between life in the 
heart and the passions of the body, is 
the eye. Thus in Proverbs, 4:29, we 
find: “Let thine eyes look right on, 
and let thine eyelids look straight be 
fore thee.”” Again, in Proverbs, 23:26, 
“My son, give me thine heart, and let 
thine eyes delight in my ways.” So 
here the lamp of the body is the eye; 
and the body (the flesh) is regarded 
as the seat of the passions. The heart 
is the true life; the eye is its guide, 
If the eye sees double, how can it 
guide? If you have the wrong ideals, 
how shall the appetite and passions be 
controlled? To lay up treasure success 
fully, either in heaven or on earth, you 
must have but one purpose. It is a 
choice, therefore, between the service 
of God or the world, “mammon,” 3 
word coming in the later Hebrew, sig- 
nifying riches, possessions, money, 
which Matthew does not translate, but 
by copying it untranslated gives it the 
meaning of an idol in contrast with 
God. 

The thought, then, is plain: If your 
eye sees double, it will be divided ser 





We must always remember in read- | vice, serving mammon during the week 


ing the Sermon on the Mount that 


Jesus was talking in a conversational 
way to Galilean peasants who had been 
deeply moved by the preaching of John 
the Baptist, and still more deeply by 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
kingdom which they 


Simple-minded people, they 
removed from the for- 


establish. 


cism of the Sadducee. Their entire ed- 
ucation had been in the synagogue and 
from the reading of the Old Testament. 
Jesus knew them and knew their range 
of thought, and said nothing which 
they could not readily understand. He 
had told them that His kingdom was 
not to be a temporal kingdom at all, 
that it was inward; that its citizens 
were known by simple faith in the 
Father and an expression in life of 
that faith; that it did not consist in 
outward forms and ceremonies, but in 
the inner life. 

He had told them that the value of 
alms-giving, prayer and fasting lie not 
to be seen of men but to honor the 
Father. In this lesson He applies the 
same principle to our dealings and re- 
lations with the world at large and the 


expected Him to | 


and God on the Sabbath, mammon one 
day and God the next. Now you can 
not do that. Whatever you habitually 
serve becomes your master. You cad 
not give supreme service to two ma& 
ters. Your supreme affection will 0 
to one or the other. You will either 
hate A and love B, or you will cling to 
| your faith in A and despise B The 
| sum of it all is: You can not make the 
| things of life, honors, offices, the sw 
| preme aim of your life, sacrificing 
| righteousness and honor for their ac 
| quisition, and be a child of God. The 

converse is that you can get all these 


| and by making a wise use of all of 
| them be a still more useful child of 
rod. 
Inasmuch as it is frequently cl arged 
that modern business can not be con 
ducted on the principles laid down 10 


this passage (and, in fact, the charge # 
more than half believed by many pro 
fessed Christians), it may be well 
deal with the subject somewhat more 
fully: 

Jesus never condemned private pror 





erty. John and James had the! fish- 

. : t 

ing boats, to which they returned after 
| the crucifixion. Peter had his hom. 
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in which he entertained the Savior. 
The family of Lazarus was well to do, 
as shown by Mary’s contribution to 
His burial, the alabaster box of costly 
ointment. He did not require Zaccheus 
to give up all he had. In fact, in tell- 
ing His disciples to sell what they had, 
He recognized their right to their 
wealth. His advice was as to the use 
to be made of it. When He came in 
contact with men whose hearts were 
so set on wealth that it stood in the 
way of their souls’ salvation, He told 
them to get rid of it, on the same prin- 
ciple that He advised cutting off the 
right hand or plucking out the right 
eye. Anything that came between the 


soul and trust in the Father was 
wrong. (See Luke, 14:33; Matthew, 
19:29.) He requires us to give up all 


as our own, and put ourselves where 
we can be trusted to receive and use 
it as a trust. 

He fully recognizes the dangers of 
great wealth. It is hard for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom. When the dis- 
ciples asked Him how then anyone 
should be saved, He did not modify 
His words, but replied that God could 
save even the rich man. He pointed 
out the deceitfulness of riches, its hard- 
ening influence on the heart. There 
is more danger in wealth than in pov- 
erty, but in neither riches nor poverty 
is there any real moral quality. He 
especially warned His disciples against 
covetousness or the desire to have more 
just for the sake of having it. It is 
useless. (Luke, 12:15.) It is foolish, 
because shrouds have no pockets. He 
recognized the use that could be made 
of it. (Luke, 16:9.) Use the mammon 
of unrighteousness in such a way that 
those you have helped may “receive you 
into the everlasting habitations.” 

In short, Jesus did not regard a man 
as a bad man because he was rich, nor 
as a good man because he was poor. 
He measured riches by the effect they 
had upon character and on trust in the 
Father, out of which grows all char- 
acter that is worth anything. The 
God-like character, a treasure in heav- 
en, is the only thing we can take with 
us. He recognized the power that 
wealth gives, the splendid use that can 
be made ef it; but warned against its 
deceitfulnmess and dangers. 

To sum it all up, there are but three 
uses that can be made of wealth: To 
hoard it and love it for its own sake 
and thus become misers; to spend it 
on our lusts, whether the lust of the 
flesh or the lust of the eye, or the pride 
of life, and thus become libertines; or 
to acquire it as God gives us the power, 
and use it for the proper conduct of 
business, the ultimate end being the 
development of character in ourselves, 
our children, our neighbors and our 
fellowmen, but always regarding it not 
as a treasure but as a sacred trust, 
and ourselves as responsible to Him 
who gave us “power to get wealth.” 

Having thus discussed worldliness, 
Jesus takes up the subject of worry. 
In effect, He says: Take no anxious 
thought about how long you shall live, 
about what you shall eat or wear. 
Trust your Father. Do your best, and 
do not waste your time and shorten 


your life by worrying over what you | 


can not help. Is not your life of more 
Value than what you eat, and the body 
than the clothes you wear? Take a 
lesson from the birds. They do not 
Worry, but do their best to gather the 
worms and bugs and seeds that the 
Father has provided for them. Are you 
hot of more importance to the Father 
than they are? What does worrying 
do? Does it add a hand’s breadth to 
your life? Does it make you live a day 


or an hour or a moment longer? Why 
do you worry over raiment? Look at 
these lilies of the field, that are unfold- 


ing their beauties all around us today 
and revealing to us the Divine love of 
beauty. In the court of Solomon, where 


luxury and art were at their highest, 
hot one of the royal courtiers, nor even 
Solomon himself, could have a dress 
like that. The skill of man ean not 


€qual the beauty of the lily. 
Worr, 


Why then 
Over dress, when if you do your 
best you ean not match the flower that 
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Heath & Milligan Dependable 
Wagon and Implement Paint 
is a special product for the 
wood and metal parts of plows, 
manure spreaders, feed cutters, 
cultivators, 
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ave Your Farm Tools 


AINT THEM this Fall 


before you store them for 
the Winter. Stop all the rust 
that eats away the metdl and weak- 
ens the working parts. Do away with 
warping and decaying of the wooden 
parts. It’s pennies for repainting— 
or dollars for repairs and replace- 
ment. Save the surface and you save 
all. If you own some idle implement 
—sell it to some one who has use 
for it—but paint it first. It will bring 


It is a standard Paint used by 
the largest implement manu- 


in the world in car- 


load lots. It stands every rigid test. 
It will do the same for you. 


Free Book 


‘““How to Paint’’ 


Send for it. 
problem right. 
(shown above) is in the dealer’s store 


It answers every Paint 
Our trade-mark 


and on the label of each package. 


you. 


etc. 


Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


“gave the fil 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Depend- 
able Paints, 
Dependable since 1851. 


ask him to get them for 


You can now get Dependable Varnishes 
as well as Paints 
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perishes as soon as it is cut down? The 
real trouble with you is your lack of 
faith in your Father. Why then worry 
and vex your souls about matters of 
food and clothing? The heathens are 
over-anxious about these things, but 
they do not know the Father. You do. 
The wise thing for you to do is to seek 
the kingdom of God and live according 
to His laws. Your Father knows you 
have need of these things. Therefore 
do your best day by day and do not 
worry about what will happen tomor- 
row. You will have troubles enough 
without borrowing any. Time enough 
to meet tomorrow when tomorrow 
comes. On the same principle, do not 
worry about your mistakes of yester- 
day. Its opportunities will never re- 
turn, but do not waste today in lament- 
ing over the mistakes of yesterday; 
leave them with the Father. You have 
nothing to do with tomorrow till it 
comes. The present day, hour and mo- 
ment only is yours. 





Tenancy Reform 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to suggest some remedies of 
the tenancy situation. I realize that 
they will be termed radical, but a plan 
that will solve the tenancy problem 
must be somewhat radical. 

The first step is to get the water 





out of Iowa land. Get it down to 
about what it is actually worth. At 
the present price of land anyone knows 
that a tenant can not buy and hope 
to pay out by farming the land. Now, 
it is a problem in itself. I consider 
it one of the problems for the Farm 
Bureau to solve. 

In figuring cost of production is it 
fair to the city consumer to base our 
calculations on an inflated value of the 
land, and to ask for prices that will 
pay interest on the inflated value? 
The capital invested in the land is 
the big investment. So it seems that 
the first step to take in farm account- 
ing is to ascertain just what land is 
worth here in Iowa from a producing 
standpoint. 

The general assembly could well 
pass a bill that would put the land 
speculators out of business. We farm- 
ers have it in for the grain and food 
speculator. We sometimes call them 
profiteers. But the land speculator is 
a full brother to them. Both are out 
for easy money. One is just as vicious 
as the other. 

I mean by the term speculator one 
who holds land for speculation only. 
Most of them will not improve their 
land by putting buildings on it, or by 
building up the soil. They usually 
rent for one year at a time for the 
very highest price they can get and 


of course compel the tenant to get 
the last dollar out of it he can. Their 
farms actually decrease in value from 
year to year from a producing stand- 
point. And while this is going on oth- 
er farmers in the community are build- 
ing homes for themselves, building up 
their soil by using the best farming 
methods and crop rotation, working 
for better social conditions, better 
schools, better churches, better roads 
and a better community. Because of 
all of these efforts their land increases 
in value. And so does the speculator’s 
land increase, while he has opposed 
every public improvement because it 
might raise his taxes. 

I would suggest a bill of this kind to 
end this evil: Levy a graduated tax 
on land owned by men who do not 
farm their own land. Let them own 
eighty acres with the same tax as the 
farmer but double the tax on his sec 
ond eighty and double for every other 
eighty he owns. This would not apply 
to retired farmers or their widows, or 
farmer’s widows. It would not affect 
the actual farmer as long as he farmed 
the land, but it should compel him to 
cut his holdings to 320 acres when he 
retires. I am sure that this plan could 
be worked into shape so that it would 
practically solve the tenant problem, 

H. E. TRIMBLE. 


Hardin County, Iowa. 
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Feeding Questions 














Steer Feeding Problem 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have forty head of which 
have just been taken off of pasture and 
which are in good shape. For feed I 
have alfalfa hay at $10 a ton, corn at 
60 cents q4 bushel, and 80 tons of sil- 
age. How would you handle these 
cattle? What do you think of the cat- 
tle market next March?” 

It looks like the heavy run of feeder 


steers 


cattle back to the farms was taking 
place a little later this year than 
usual. During the late summer and 


early fall, there was a decidedly small 
oumber of feeders taken back to the 
farms, and this would indicate moder- 


ately good prices for finished cattle 
during the early winter. It is still too 
early to make any predictions as to 


prices next spring, but if an unusually 
large number of feeders are taken 
back to the farm during late October, 
November and early December, there 
is almost certain to be a considerable 
weakness in cattle values during Feb- 
ruary and March. But in spite of this 


possible weakness, we believe that 
finished cattle will be selling high 
enough so that men situated like our 


correspondent will make a good profit 
on feeding their corn and hay to cattle. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
start out by feeding his cattle corn fod 
der or snapped corn in connection with 
fifteen or twenty pounds of silage per 
steer daily and what alfalfa hay they 
care to eat. Later we would shift 
over to ear corn or chopped corn, and 
during the latter part of the winter 
would feed an average daily ration of 
fifteen to twenty pounds of corn, fif- 
teen pounds of corn silage and seven 
to ten pounds of alfalfa hay. Of course 
there should be hogs following. 


Does It Pay to Feed Cotton 
Seed Meal? 


‘An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can I pay for cottonseed meal 
to balance corn at 75 cents per bushel? 
I am feeding 900-pound feeders and 
have plenty of snapped corn, oat straw 
and wheat straw.” 

Before the war cottonseed meal in 
the late fall and early winter custom- 


arily sold per ton for the value of 
around sixty-five or seventy bushels 
of new corn. This would indicate 


that our correspondent ought to be 
able to buy cottonseed meal laid down 
at his nearest station for around $50 
aton. As a matter of fact, it is now 
costing considerably more than that. 
Cottonseed meal prices have broken 
from their high point but they have not 
broken nearly as severely as corn and 
oats. 

Experiments indicate that 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal in the ordi- 
Mary ration will take the place of 
around 170 pounds of corn and fifty 
pounds of clover hay. With corn at 
75 cents a bushel and clover hay at 
$16 a ton this would give cottonseed 


meal a feeding value at the present 
time of around $54 a ton. This is 
when cottonseed meal is fed at the 


rate of about three pounds per head 
daily. When it is fed at the rate of 
only a pound per head daily it has a 
somewhat higher replacing value per 
100 pounds. Moreover, when cotton- 
seed meal is added to the ration the 
average daily rate of gain is somewhat 


increased and the finish slightly im- 
proved. 
The remarks which we have made 


about cottonseed meal apply to oil 
meal as well. Both oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal this year are a little too 
high in relation to corn to be fed 
in customary amounts. Nevertheless, 
we believe that it will pay most of 
our readers to feed an average of about 
one pound of either oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal per steer daily. If they 
feed one-half as much oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal as usual they will do 
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Build Hog Flesh Quickly 


at Less Cost 


WRITE 
FOR TMIS 
BOOK 






on scientific 
feeding. 
Edited by 
an eminent 
authority. 


We mail it 








Innumerable tests and experiments show conclu- 
sively that better, bigger hogs develop on balanced rations that 
supply the bone, flesh and muscle-building proteins that all hogs 
crave. That is why the most successful hog raisers in the countr 

today supplement pasturage, grain rations or skim milk with 
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DECKER'S 


D 


OTOFOD 


(Serilized Digester Tankage-60% Profein) 


—a compound of the choicest meat scraps thoroughly cooked and sterilized by an y 
improved process and guaranteed pure, wholesome and full strength. 

It is ideal supplementary feed to any rations, and because of the abundance of 
rich proteins it contains it builds weight quickly and satisfies the hogs’ natural 
craving for meat. It saves corn, makes available skim milk go much 
farther and “finishes” hogs for market two to three months earlier 
than rations lacking in the important food elements that it supplies. 

It eliminates work, worry and uncertainty, saves 
time and turns your hogs into money quickly. 

Try it this year and watch results. You’ll be surprised. Your 
dealer has Protofod or can get it for you. 
tankage made to equal Protofod yet it costs no more than 
grades of lower quality; ask your experiment station. 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS Dept. 21 Mason City, lowe 


There is no other 
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point and yet at the same time will not 
be severely damaging their own inter- 
ests by following a stubborn price re- 
sistance policy. 


High-Priced Tankage vs. Cheap 
Corn for Hogs 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay me to buy tankage at 
$115 or $120 per ton when corn costs 
me 90 cents a bushel or less? I have 
been feeding my spring pigs on corn, 
oats and tankage, but am nearly out 
of feed and will soon have to buy more. 
Would it pay me better to invest $120 
in a ton of tankage or in corn? These 
pigs now weigh from 80 to 150 pounds, 
and 1 wish to carry them to a weight 
of 225 to 250 pounds.” 

Experiments indicate that it takes 
from 500 to 600 pounds of corn alone 
to produce 100 pounds of gain on pigs 
weighing around 150 pounds. When 
tankage is added to the corn, it seems 
to take, under the same conditions, 
about 370 pounds of corn and 35 pounds 
of tankage. With corn at 90 cents a 
bushel and tankage at $120 a ton, it 
probably will pay our correspondent 
to buy enough tankage so that he can 
feed his average pig about one-fifth 
of a pound of tankage daily, or about 
one-half as much tankage as he would 
feed in tankage was selling at 
more nearly its proper ratio to corn. 
We rather doubt the advisability of 
feeding corn and tankage from sepa- 
rate self-feeders, with corn and tank- 
age at present prices. Pigs on corn 
alone or with a limited tankage ration 
in connection with corn will not gain 
nearly so rapidly as pigs fed on self- 
feeders of corn and tankage. But with 
the market in its present condition, 
there apparently is no very great value 
in rapid gains. 


case 





Cane for Lambs 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Is cane fodder a good roughage for 
lambs? I am letting my lambs run in 
the corn field during the day, and then 
at night I feed them a little oats and 
all the alfalfa hay they want. How 
would it be to give them some cane in 
connection with the alfalfa hay?” 

Cane, while not nearly such good 
roughage as alfalfa, is well liked by 
sheep, and it will probably be profit- 
able for our correspondent to substi- 
tute cane fodder for about half of his 
alfalfa. So far as lambs are concerned, 
we would much prefer cane fodder to 
timothy hay. 









No Dirt or Impurities can drop into 
the milk when a Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail is used. A closely 
woven brass sieve with a non-splash 
rim protects the milk from contam- 
ination. The switching of the cow's 
tail cannot throw dirt into the pail. 
Flies or germ-laden insects cannot 
fall or crawl into the milk. 

This New Pail is Spill-Tight. If it 
is kicked over a valve automatically 
closes the outlet. No milk can be 
spilled. This non-spill feature alone 
will pay for the pail several times 
over in one summer season by sav- 
ing the milk when the cow kicks, 


It Is Strong, Durable and Will Last 
many seasons. It is made of heavy 
charcoal tin plate, and holds 3 gal- 
lons. It is absolutely sanitary. 
Every part can be taken out and 
washed clean. Nothing is hidden 
or unreachable. 


Your local dealer has it or will get it 


for you. It’s a Schlueter metal 
product. 
Dealers: Write for our special propo- 
sition Your customers will want 


Non-Spill Santiary Dairy Pails. 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 





The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 

only engine that cools 

inside of cylinder. Ne 

water or fans. Can't 

freeze up. Uses one- 

third less fuel than 

ethers. Eighteen yrs. 

en the market. All 

sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
©o. (Engine Dept.) Kewa Falls, iowa. 








BAIK @& FHKEKKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bldg... Des Moines, Iowa 





The tank heater with the Improved Burner. 
Different from others, Mew Features. No parks, 
no smoke, no ashes, mo danger from fire, no heat 
wasted. All heating space under water, , pact, 
convenient and easily handled. Keeps water at 
even temperature in coldest weather. Made of 
heavy steel. All seams welded. Fits any wood, 
stee] or concrete tank. Pays for itself first year 
Don’t buy antil you get the facts and price of 
the Acme. It’s Guaranteed. 


ACME NON-FREEZE 
Hog Waterers 


Made of galvanized tron. Three 
different styles to choose from. All 
guaranteed not to freeze Live Farm- & 
er Agents Wanted. Write today. ° 


ACME CO., 220Main St., Washington, Ia. 


LU MBER wuthins 


E can furnish lumber 

and millwork cheaper 

Our enormous pur 
chases of lumber at last | 
| year's lowest pricer—and our 
improved facilities for manu- 
| facturing millwork, enabies 
us to ship promptly, best 
qualities for much less than 
present market prices. One 
trial will convince you. 


Free Estimate Blanks Furnished 

Advanced freight rates wil! advance 

| prices. Therefore, write NOW 

|} East Side Lumber &F 

Manufacturing Co., 
2033 State Street, 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 





























At Reduced 
Prices 





























Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
“‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Buy the best silo firat and save 

money, time and worry. 
Sendffor catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co» 
Established 1885 
Missouri 





Kansas City, 





— 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 60. 


We bandle a!) kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lewest prices—Ask 


fer ocr price list. 
223 Peari &t., 

















SIOUX CITY, OWA 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Dairymen Start Distributing 
Plant 


The dairymen around Marshalltown, 
Iowa, have been faced by an irregular 
market which would be fine for several 
months of the year and glutted for the 
remaining months of the year. In the 
past, a manufacturing company has 
used practically all of the sweet milk 
that they could purchase during the 
winter and spring, to make milk hom- 
inv. The summer months, however, do 
not seem to be the best time to manu- 
facture this form of canned goods. 
This cuts down the market for milk 
during that period of the year. There 
has been a general dissatisfaction the 
way the milk has been handled by 
some of the distributers of the city, 
which has also aided in the formation 
of this association. 

Last spring’ the men around Mar- 
shalltown formed a branch of the Iowa 
Dairy Marketing Association, and this 
aided them materially in getting a 
more satisfactory price for the milk 
during the past summer. Recently, 
however, there has been a check in 
the manufacture of milk hominy, and 
as a result the market for milk has 
been greatly handicapped. This has 
led the association to take over the 
milk station of the hominy concern, 
which has a daily capacity of at least 
1,500 pounds of milk, and the result of 
this new step brings about the forma- 
tion of a strictly coéperative form of 
marketing enterprise. The profits are 
to be divided from a sale of the milk 
and the various dairy products, and 
pro-rated according to the amount that 
each member sells thru the associa- 
tion. At the present time, they are 
selling milk to most of the distributers 
in Marshalltown, wholesaling to the 
restaurants, and marketing the remain- 
der of the product as milk or cream. 

At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion, between sixty and seventy of the 
members were present, and they de- 
cided unanimously to go ahead with 
their organization, and have made a 
lease of the milk station above 
mentioned. This plant is splendidly 
equipped with practically everything 
that is needed in the handling of milk 
and cream, even to the manufacture 
of cheese if necessary. Three large 
pasteurizers are in one section of the 
plant, which have a capacity suffi- 
cient to handle almost unlimited vol- 
umes of milk. The association has mo- 
tor trucks to make the wholesale de- 
liveries 


yearly 


The object of the members of the 
association is to develop a steady mar- 
ket as well as to improve the quality 
of their milk and dairy products as far 
as p ible, so as to merit the best 
price. At present they are pasteuriz- 
ing a large portion of their milk and 
shipping it to Omaha for city consump- 
tion. It is likely that the manufactur- 





ing concern before mentioned will also 
become a buyer of their products with- 
in a reasonably short time. The dairy- 
men at Marshalltown show their initia- 
tive in going at this matter in a busi- 
ness way to overcome some of the dif- 
ficulties which they are facing. 


Minnesota Cheese Producers 
Organize 
The Minnesota Cheese Producers’ 
Association has been formed with a 
membership of twenty-seven factories. 
It expects to begin handling the cheese 


of member factories this fall. Of the 
factories which have affiliated with 
the association, twelve are in Dodge 


county, eight in Goodhue county and 
seven in Olmsted county. Three other 
factories have voted to affiliate, but 
have not yet subscribed for their stock. 
It is expected that all of the twenty- 
seven factories in the three counties 
will have to become members before 
marketing expressions begin this fall. 

The association is capitalized for 
$25,000. The shares have a par value 
of $200 each. Each factory must buy 
at least one share of stock but each 
factory will have one vote only regard- 
less of the number of shares held. Con- 
trol will be in the hands of a board of 
directors chosen by the _ representa- 
tives of the affiliated factories. 

This organization is in accordance 
with the Minnesota cooperative law. 
A charge will be made against cheese 
handled sufficient to pay operating ex- 
penses, allow 6 per cent on the out- 
standing capital stock, and set aside 
10 per cent to build up a reserve. Any 
surplus will be prorated back to the 
member factories according to the 
value of cheese shipped. All cheese 
except that intended for local consump- 
tion will be sold thru the association. 
If this agreement is broken, the offend- 
ing factory must pay to the association 
$1 per 100 pounds as liquidated dam- 
ages for all cheese sold outside. All 
contracts run on for an indefinite term 
but may be cancelled on March Ist of 
any year on thirty days’ notice. It is 
expected that over three million dol- 
lars of cheese will be sold thru the as- 
sociation yearly. 

Cheese Weight 

The division of markets of the state 
of Wisconsin has issued an order t6 
the cheese buyers in that state requir- 
ing them to cease from the practice of 
paying for less than the full amount of 
the weight of the cheese they buy. It 
seems that the cheese buyers in that 
state have been taking to themselves 
the benefit of ractional pounds, break- 
ing weights only in even pounds. The 
division of markets estimates that by 
following this practice the cheese buy- 
ers have benefited possibly as much 
as one million dollars annually. 
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LOUDEN 


Litter Carriers 


Take all the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 
There is no other job on the farm that the boy, 
the hired man, or even the farmer himself 
hates worse than to clean the barn with the time-wasting, 
back-breaking, dirty, old-fashioned wheelbarrow. The 
treacherous, slippery plank keeps you from going hub- 
deep into the slush — but it’sa real job to stay on it. 


Cleans Barn in Half the Time 


The Louden Litter Carrier removes the manure from 
behind the animals and dumps it directly into a spreader 
or some out-of-the-way place. Cleans the barn in half 
the time. A 12-year old boy can do the work quicker 
and easier with a Louden Litter Carrier than a husky 
man could with the old-fashioned method. 





The same labor-saving features and high quality work- 
manship which have been built into Louden Litter 
Carriers, are found in Louden Feed Carriers, Sanitary 
Cow Stalls and Stanchions, Animal Pens, Hay Unloading 
Tools, Power Hoists, Manger Divisions, Ventilators, Barn 
and Garage Door Hangers, Water Bowls—“ Everything 
for the Barn.” 224-page catalog giving full details, sent 
on request. No obligation. 












. 
Maximum Profits From Hogs 
rom farm improvements that your money can buy. 
Ae Chey 5 — > fected lighting and ventilation. Built of 
‘Adel IRONTILE—the guaranteed permanent material. 
Your hogs need a properly constructed hoghouse that requires no painting. 
repairs, raves expense because are comfortable the year around. The thier 
the hogs you raise the more profit to you. 


Adel Irontile Walls, Floor and Foundation 


Warmer in winter and cooler in summer throughout. IRONTILE floors are warm and dry and sanitary. 

Proper ventilation removes all foul air and keeps the hogs healthy. 

Adel hoghouses are designed with any number of pens, insuring @ 
house to you to exactly fit your needs. 


At Last, Real Hail-Proof Glass for 
Your Hog House Roof 


Special extra heavy glass almost three-eighths inch thick guar- 
anteed against breakage by hail for 25 years runs nearly the full 
length of the building with two rows on each sideof the roof. Glass 








































in guaranteed leak-proof frames and flashings. Demon 
Eliminate the screening which catches the snow and cuts out the ing t th “ 

light when you need it the worst. All metal one-sixteenth inch thick — ng 

of galvanized ingot-iron. ain roof 


A glorious flood of purifying sunshine sweeps the entire interior 
four times each day in the fall, winter and spring. In the summer 
we control this light in a very simple way. “ i 

Sunlight is the cheapest hog feed yet discovered and is especially 
important to early litters. It gives them a fine start. 

Perfection in construction, correct ventilation floods of sunlight 
when wanted, makes the Adel type the hoghouse supreme. 

Write today for complete facts about a real hoghouse 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO., 205 Main St., Adel, lowa 
Prompt Shipments on lowa’s Standard Drain Tile 

















Minnesota First Prize State Herd at Waterloo Show 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
@bout the simple things of farming; about the soil 
end how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
gil these thinge and many more, and any ti 
one wants to ask a Guestion, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to te!l us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 




















An Ear-Row Test 

week I helped a young Iowa 
farmer harvest an ear-row test. He 
had planted last spring twenty-four 
rows of corn, each row being planted 
with a different ear. Twelve of the 
ears were of his breeding and 
twelve were from corn breeders, most 
of whom had shown up well in the 
Reid’s Yellow Dent strain contest at 
Ames. The heaviest yield of all was 
from an furnished by Steenwyk, 
but the corn in this row, unfortunately, 
was a little moldy. The second high- 
est yield from an furnished 
by Hiatt. Originally, Hiatt and Steen- 
wyk had the same corn, but since 1910 
Hiatt has line-bred his corn. All the 
Hiatt corn today traces back te the 
grand champion single ear at the 1910 
Iowa Corn Show. 

The third highest yield was from an 
ear bred by the young farmer himself. 
It was only two or three bushels per 
acre behind the Steenwyk and Hiatt 
corn, and had the advantage of pro- 
ducing more seed ears than either of 
them 
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planted 
nearly 


of the rows with 

which weighed two 
pounds fresh from the field, and twen- 
ty-two ounces when thoroly dried. The 
yield from this row was seven or eight 
bushels less per than from the 
Steenwyk or Hiatt row, but the ears 
were exceptionally*large. In another 
row there were many with swol- 
len tips, and in another many 
stalks with a cluster of several worth 
less ears where good ear ought 
to be. 

Any boy who is really in love with 
the breeding of better corn will find 
@ar-row work very interesting, and if 
he follows it up year after year he will 
eventually get a reputation as a breed- 
er of high-yielding Now is a 
good time to pick out ears for ear-row 
testing next year. 
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corn 


Steenwyk Corn Results 

The boys who grew the Steenwyk 
corn in comparison with their home 
corn took unusually good care of their 
corn plots. As an average of all the 
boys who have reported so far the 
Steenwyk corn yielded at the rate of 
seventy-six bushels per acre and the 
home corn at the rate of sixty-six bush- 
els. In the extreme norther#@ part of 
Iowa the Steenwyk corn didn’t yield as 
well as the home corn and moreover it 
was about too weeks later. But from 
north central Iowa south the Steen- 
wyk corn almost invariably yielded as 
well or better than the home corn, al- 
tho it averaged about four days later. 

The highest yield of Steenwyk corn 
was at the rate of 117 bushels per acre, 
secured by Charles Cius, of Iowa coun- 
ty, Iowa. His home corn on the same 
land yielded eighty-seven bushels per 
acre, but was about two weeks ear- 
lier. An Oklahoma boy secured with 
his home corn a yield at the rate of 116 
bushels per acre, and with the Steen- 
wyk corn under the same conditions 
104 bushels per acre. 

From what I know of the way boys 
try out new things I am afraid that 
many of them gave the Steenwyk corn 
a little advantage over their home 
corn, and for that reason I should 
think that the Steenwyk corn on the 
average outyielded the home corn at 
the rate of only three or four bushels 
per acre, instead of ten bushels as in- 
dicated by the report. Just the same 
three or four bushels is well worth 
while. This is enough to make Steen- 
wyk corn worth at least $10 a bushel 
more for seed than the ordinary home 
corn. If the southern half of Iowa had 
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MULE-HIDE 


"NOT A KICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 









T isn’t unusual this time of year 
to see your neighbors driving home 
with loads of building materials. Nor 
is it uncommon to see the old familiar 
MULE-HIDE rolls on the top of many 


such loads. 


By this token you will know that that par- 
ticular farmer is taking home his insurance 
against leaky roofs and winter storms. 


He knows as you do, if you have tried it, that 
ever-reliable MULE-HIDE roofing or shingles 
is the most dependable of roof covering in 
winter storms or summer heat — weather 
doesn’t affect it. It’s a permanent protection, 
and that is whyit has earned the remarkable 


service record of: 


MULE-HIDE. 


*“Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


It matters not what your Roofing require- 
ments may be—from patching to a complete 
covering, you will be more than satisfied with 


That trademark is your guarantee of quality, 
and back of it are years of endeavor and hon- 
esty of purpose that assure your satisfaction. 


Ask Your Lumber Dealer 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


Manufactarers 


44th to 45th St. on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 














been planted in Steenwyk corn this 
year the total yield would have been 
increased by around eighteen million 
bushels. 

The six boys whose home corn yield- 
ed as well or better than the Steenwyk 
corn are to be congratulated, and es- 
pecially so if their corn is a little ear- 
lier than the Steenwyk corn. It would 
be a good plan for these boys to pay 
special attention this fall to picking 
seed from their fathers’ fields and stor- 
ing it carefully so as to have some es- 
pecially good seed to enter into the 
Iowa corn yield contest next year. In 
this contest you simply send your seed 
to the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, 
together with $10, and they do all the 
work of testing it out and compare it 
with the other kinds of corn which is 
sent in by other farmers. The first 
contest of this sort is being held this 
year and the results will be announced 
within a short time now. The Steen- 
wyk corn is entered in this contest and 
it will be interesting to see how it 
comes out. There are forty-six other 
kinds of corn competing against the 


Steenwyk corn and the chances are 
that several of these forty-six kinds 
will outyield the Steenwyk, altho I 


expect it to stand fairly well toward 
the top. I intend to try to get some 
seed of the corn which stands at the 





top for the boys to try out again next 
year. All of us want to keep at work 
at this thing until we are certain as 
can be that we have the very highest 
yielding kind of corn which we can 
grow on our own particular farm. 


Spreading Straw 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to spread straw on land 
to plow under this fall for corn next 
year?” 

A ton of straw contains as much 
fertility as a ton of manure, and altho 
the fertility does not become availa- 
ble quite so quickly it nevertheless 
has the ability in the long run to in- 
crease crops just as much as manure. 
Of course the ideal way to use straw 
is to use it as bedding for animals 
and then spread it on the land mixed 
with manure. Where this is imprac- 
tical the straw should by all means be 
spread on the land at the rate of 
around one and a half tons per acre 
and plowed under. In the western 
part of- Kansas and Nebraska where 
the rainfall is less than nineteen 
inches, this may perhaps be poor pol- 
icy, but in the corn belt proper the 
spreading of straw is decidedly worth 
while, 








Learn to Grade Furs! 


Write today for our Free Book 
which tells how. Full instructions in 
Fur Grading told in plain and simple 
language that allcan understand. Study our 

Trappers Manual”’—it will teach you how to 
tell if you are getting a square deal in the 
grading of your furs, the only book on fur 
grading ever published. Free to Trappers. 
Also r Facts” and Trappers’ Supply cat 
alogue, Get full information aboutour Smoke 

p.”’ the wonder invention for trappers. 
A card or letter 2 all this 
information FREE. Write today. 


ABRAHAM FUR COMPANY 


213 N. Main Street St. Louls, Mo. 
agra - 


‘VW’ GET 400 CANDLE PC 
(LIGHT AT “6CENT PER 


Here’s a city light for your country home, 
and costs but 1-6c per hour to burn. Gener 
ates its own gas from ordinary kerosene oF 

asoline. Our ‘‘Quicklit’’ gasoline lamps 
fiche with an ordinary match like city 25. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


We want farmer agents te use and 
duce them to their neighbors. Sen! 
catalog and special agent’s prices « 
kerosene and gasoline table lamps, '4°* 
terns and li er: systems. 

IOWA LIGHT COMPANY 
112 Locust St.. Des Moines, low® 


TRAPPERS? jection! «272 
y prices 
SUPPLIES ferry erloc 


" the 
section, also Fur Market Inf. 




















































Al ing | Ree 


ormation . 
Write today. INTERNATIONAL FUR @ HIDE CO+ 
718 &. 79th Street, 347, Omaha, Ned 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Marketing Turkeys 


The best Thanksgiving market is not | 


the day before Thanksgiving, but ten 
days to a week before. Along about 
the 15th of November, the market is 
reaching outfor the Thanksgiving din- 
ner fowl. No one knows exactly what 
the supply will be, and the man who 
drives up to the door with a load of 


good turkeys is very apt to get a bet- 
ter price than he could get when more 
turkeys are being offered. 

The largest birds are usually in de- 
mand for Thanksgiving; this is the 
time the old and young gobblers fetch 
the best prices. There is more net 
profit in selling them live weight un- 
less a very fancy price is paid for the 
dressed fowl. 








Work by County Agents 


The poultry industry is indebted to 
the county agents for improvement in 
the general condition of poultry flocks. 
In Adams county, Iowa, the Farm Bu- 


reau Messenger tells us, there were 
fifteen poultry culling demonstrations, 
in which 2,680 hens _were culled. In 
Benton county, 75 poultry demonstra- 
tions were held in September; in 
Boone county, seventy flocks were vis- 
ited and culling done in every town- 
ship; 10,000 chickens were culled. 


Many flocks were found to be infected 
with tuberculosis. 

In Butler county, a number of poul- 
try demonstrations were conducted. In 
Calhoun county, 35 flocks were culled, 
from which 1,937 birds were culled out. 
The alarming condition which was 
found here was that tuberculosis was 
found to exist in every flock but six. 
Roup was found in fourteen, and vent 
gleet in eleven. 

In Worth county, 9,746 birds were 
handled and 3,293 removed. “The value 
of the poultry culling work in Worth 
county may be placed at $30,000 in the 
saving of feed alone. In addition to 
this, it is out of the question to esti- 
mate the value to the farmers. Im- 
proved methods of feeding were adopt- 
ed by many. The same is true in re- 
gard to better housing conditions, be- 
coming familiar with the detection and 
treatment of common poultry diseases. 

The eradication work in tuberculosis 
among the flocks is of great value to 
the industry and to the live stock of 
the county as a whole. 





Quality Eggs 


The sign on the egg carton read: 
“Eggs of quality.” 

“I think that is a silly sign,” said the 
young housekeeper; “an egg is an egg; 
there might be difference in size, but 
how can one egg be of better quality 
than another egg of the same size?” 

Because many women in town take 
this point of view, farmers who handle 
their flocks carefully and in a sani- 
tary manner; who gather their eggs 
Promptly, and feed clean food, are 
often discouraged over the apparent 
indifference of the public towards eggs 
of good quality. 

The elements that go to make up 
quality in an egg are first of all, 
cleanliness of house and food. An 
egg laid in a dirty nest box, an egg 
smeared with hen manure, will not 
have the flavor of a clean egg; wash- 
img removes the natural protecting 
Coat and hastens deterioration. The 
Rest must be clean, yet have no taint 
of dis infectant or lice killers. The 
food from which the egg is manufac- 
tured must be sound, and not of strong 





flavor Infertile eggs keep fresh 
_ than eggs that have been fer- 
1Z 


quality eggs are preferably 
infertile eggs. 


No matter whai the quality of the | 


! egg when laid, it will lose its good 
| character if left in the hot sun, 


in the 
nest where other hens are laying, or 
on the pantry shelf off the kitchen. 


| The sooner an egg reaches the table, 


the better flavor it has; if it must be 
kept several days, it should be in a 
cool place free from strong odors. 
The egg shell is porous and absorbs 
smells very quickly. 

When the public become critical of 
the quality of eggs, there will be a bet- 
ter chance for premium prices. We 
need more care in marketing. Cus- 
tomers lost thru disappointment in egg 
quality are lost to the poultry frater- 
nity as a whole as well as to the in- 
dividual breeder. 





Chickens and Birds 


A farmer whose wife took care of 
the chickens sat in the back row of the 
hall and listened to the county agent 
demonstrating the culling of chickens. 
Pens of different breeds and varieties 
had been brought in for the occasion. 
Some were in exhibition coops, some 
in dry goods boxes with slatted tops. 

The farmer knew his wife and son 
had brought chickens, but he didn’t 
know how they had been cooped. As 
he watched the county agent taking 


out the fowls from coop after coop, he | 


began to hope that his wife’s fowls 
were good ones; that his son had 
brought in a good-looking coop. The 
coops and the fowls for the first time 
seemed to him to stand for himself— 
his ideals of the feathered stock of the 
farm. 

Then he recalled how hard his wife 
had struggled with him to get his con- 
sent to send off for a good rooster. It 
was like pulling teeth to get $2.50 for 
a rooster one year; he _ suspicioned 
that he had paid more last year, but 
she didn’t bother him with her. chick- 
ens any more. 

From a home-made coop, the county 
agent took out a well-grown pullet. 
The farmer saw his wife speaking to 
the agent as tho in explanation, and 
watched him pull out from the coop a 
sturdy looking cockerel. The cockerel 
threw up his head and crowed long 
and loud. The county agent looked 
at him admiringly. “There’s a bird for 
you!” he told the crowd. “He’s good 
type of the breed; he’s well grown, in 
the pink of condition, and would do 
well in the average county show. Your 
stock is all above average, Mrs. Farm- 
er. What is your secret?” 

Mr. Farmer gasped. 
agent had called his wife’s young 
rooster a “bird.” Only fancy chickens 
were called birds. He had had lots of 
fun laughing at men who got the 
chicken fever and went into the “bird” 
business. He listened for his wife’s 
reply. She had been hinting lately 
about wanting some new blood in the 
chicken yard. Did she smile at him 
before answering the agent? He 
leaned forward to catch every word: 
“Mr. Farmer likes to see good stock, 
and I enjoy taking good care of my 
chickens,” she replied. 

“Good stock and good care—you 
can’t beat the combination,” the coun- 
ty agent said heartily. 

Mr. Farmer relaxed. “That will cost 
me something,” he thought, whimsi- 
cally, “but it’s worth it.” 





Feather Brushes 


The stiff wing feathers of chickens 
in former years were generally used 
for stove brushes, and in the place of 
whisk brooms for floor use. We sel- 
dom see feather brushes now, but a 
compact bundle of uniform-sized feath- 
ers, the ends bound together with 
coarse thread, is a useful part of the 
kitchen equipment, 





You Can Have a Nice lol 


Having a beautiful farm lawn is Ks 
simply a matter of proper fencing. ~~. 
The fence must be neat in appear- , 
ance, and effectively bar poultry. \ 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” ~ 4 
a Electrically Welded Lawn Fencing ~ } 


will enable you to have a lawn 
that will make your town cousins ; 
envious. Its close stay wires and 

} electrically welded joints afford La 
BBW ese an exceptionally eftective, strong 
; and beautiful fence. Made in 
double scroll, single scroll and ft» 
plain top styles, in many sizes. = fit! 
Write for special lawn fence 
ii ‘x catalog. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. /i/ 


753 Union Arcade | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
Memphis Dallas 
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. . 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 
Both Upright and Horizontal. 

25 years on the market. 
Sold at Manufacturer's Prices 
Upright Furnaces burn all kinds of coal. coke 
or wood, 
Horizontal Furnaces burn four feot weed, 
Have 17x21-im. Double Doors. Also bura all 


soft coal. 
Write us for full description and catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 West Sth Street 
Waterloo, lowa 





Upright Pipeless 


Horizontal Farnace 
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DOUBLE YOUR EGG PRODUCTION 


Here's bow you can do it: Your hens do not need a medicine—they need the stim- 
ulating feed contained in Kgg-Producto. This product is the result of long ex- 
periments at the leading agricultural colleges, and ts now marketed ready for 
immediate use 


Send In your order today, or write for information. We guarantee satisfaction 
One Package, 50c; Three Packages, $1.25; Six Packages, $2.25 


THE EGG-PRODUCTO CO., 714 Locust St., DES MOINES, IOWA 











POULTRY, 





The county | 








POULTRY. 
PRPRARARAR RRA ARR nnn 
YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in good 
laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
Must 
toberts Poultry 


LOC 


and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 61.25 each 


make room for growing stock. 
Farm, Hampton, Iowa. 





SINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels. Choice 
OO birds from heavy laying strain. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ¢2.25 each, or 6 for $12.00. Karl Reed, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
ceckerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 








HOICE 8. C. White Leghorn cockerels—Hillview 
/ strain—early hatched and excellent individuals; 
Price $5.00 each. Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany. Mo. 





S C. W. Leghorn cockerels, choice birds, $1.00 each 
in lots of six or more. Satisfaction or no sale. 
Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, lowa. 





l gee big type S. C. White Leghorn cockerels, 
$1.50 and 82.00. Hens and pullets, $1.50 and @1.75. 





W HITE Pekin ducks and drakes, 2. 00 each if 
taken atonce. Ross Koth, Monona, lowa. 











For SALE — Prize winning 
Pekin ducks, $3.00; drakes, $4.00. 
FOX, Warren, Illinots. 


purebred white 
RAYMOND 





PBT STOCK 


Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
ry tas is, Wisconsin. Two years, 
Trial subseription, 25 cents. 





ow 


RABBITS 





DOGS. 


AIRDALES, COLLIES 


and O14 English Ghephand degs. Trained 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgtan rabbits. 
Send 6c for large, instructive list of what you want. 
w. KR. W. B. Watson, Box 1906. Oakland. tewa 





LS ge TIFUL © ollie ana Shephera pups 
—natural heelers. Pictures, Wc. BR. ELLIB, 
Beaver Crossing, Neb. 








Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Winfield, lowa. 

5OK Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hena— 
2) 500 April and May pullets, reasonable. K.I. 
Miller, Box W, Lancaster, Mo. 





Cane Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
$1.50, $2.50 each. Golden R ule Farm, Fillmore, lil. 








RE bred Silver Laced W yandette cockerels for 

sale $2.50 and $3.00. Will exchange a few for 
pure bred 8S. L. Wyandottes. 
sing, lowa. 


Chas. Greiser, Lan- 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 














ULL blood Apri! hatched White Wyandotte cock- 
erels, $1.50 each if taken at once. Ross Koth, 
Monona, Iowa. 





5004 Hens, pullets and cockerels. First class 
o breeding stock—bred for heavy egg pro- 
duction. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 


W, Lancaster, Mo 








ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
4 laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 





RIZE winning Blk. and W. Langshan and dark 
Cornish ckis., 85; Mam. Pekin, Rouen. Blue Swe- 
dish ducks, trio #10.' R. E Ilis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 





IG Black Lengshane— utility laying strain and 
show stock ‘guarantee d. Osterfosa, Hedrick, Ia. 





GINGL. EC Comb» Ancona and Blac k Spanish cock- 
‘ erels. Three dollars each. Esther Walster, 
Marbie Rock, Lowa. 





50 “RINGLET” yearling hens in fine condition. 
Hogan tested, at $2.50 each. Chotce cockereis 
at 65, $7,810, Mrs, Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Ia. 








555 the AYE tein) We've knocked the bottom out 
Direc t: of high cost of fence buiiding. 

We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’s a man that 


ioe 
Saved 38 per cent 

Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 

writes: “I found all the Pence as 

or better t a gh ' Leupestag tsaved 

28.65 on my $76.00 order.” 

You will never know how much -~4 can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling piau until you get our free catalog. Write today 
_KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 286 Muncie, Ind. 

GUARANTEE “Al falfa seed, 211.00 bushel; sweet 

clover, $12; red clover, $20; tim- 
othy, $3.50; sudan, $7 per hundred; sugar, $16.50, 


Bonds accepted. Order now and save one-third. 
MEIBR SEED COMPANY. Rossell, Kansas. 
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,eterinary 
RICKETS. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: ou 
‘I have just bought some pigs, and any 
some of them are rea] lame. Their joints relat 
are swollen and seem weak. These pigs has a 
are about six months old. They have Sis | 
been running in the corn field all fall. Is = : 
there anything I can do for them, or is $13 6 
there danger of my other pigs getting it?” aver 
The disease is not contagious, but is a other 
sign of malnutrition, so that the bones are we Ca 
lacking in mineral matter At once start ative! 
feeding milk twice daily, and allow the 
pigs to help themselves to shelled corn, CATT 
middlings or ground barley or rye and 147 
tankage from a self-feeder. Also supply Can 
them with clover or alfalfa hay, and let per 
them take slacked lime, wood ashes and ers 
charcoal at will Paint the swollen joints cent 
with tincture of iodin daily, if you have HOGS 
only a few pigs to treat; but the treat- per 
ment is expensive, and we get fairly good hog: 
results from simply coating the affected the 
joints with pine tar at intervals of two GRAII 
or three weeks Let the pigs have plenty cent 
of exercise. fell 
year 
CATARRH. 139 | 
An Towa subscriber writes: OTHE 
“I have a five-year-old mare that has Cs 1 po 
a yellowish discharge from her left nos- in 
tril She has had it for three weeks. She the “Blue Heart” shows sa 
has a good appetite and seems to be : a SHEE: 
healthy otherwise, but does not seem to per ¢ 
get any better. I keep her in the barn ° . - ter-t 
for fear it might be some contagious dis- D th b th t WwW Id b k d ton, 
ease Can you tell me what to do for oIng e jo a ou rea or inary rope age 
her?” PROV! 
Your action in isolating the mare is cor- H. €&3 A. ‘**Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 131 4 
rect, as the disease possibly is glanders, per ¢ 
and that is incurable and necessitates takes the stress of tremendous pulls cent. 
destruction of an affected horse in accord- cent. 
= with ae = 1? aw a wie be ot Rubbing, grinding over pulleys, hoisting The public, confused by this similarity in nating the guess from rope buying. It rope FUTUI 
essary to have an examination made by t ry load ] her 5 Ta od appearance, has had to buy inthe dark and that will answer your every requirement rope to 84 
a qualified veterinarian. If glanders is aeaVY 10m s of umber into place this trust to the honesty of the maker for good built to meet your severest rope test Dece! 
not present, the cause may be a diseased 18 work which no ordinary rope can long rope. Insure yourself against rope breakage nst cent 
molar tooth in the upper jaw or a collec- stand without fraying and The eye cannot detect adul- delay in your work—with H. & A. “Blue Heart” 128 p 
tion of pus in a sinus, These conditions snapping to pieces. ee aes a . “ae a Manila Rope. to 11 
would he ve to be tre ate d by tre phining, In building a barn, in H. & A. “Blue Heart” to pieces when c mparatively Pony sn selling He & AM Bhe Heart M ‘ ote 
for which a veterinarian must also be painting the house, and in Manila Rope guarantee mee : > Rope. If yours cannot supply you, writ Janu: 
employed a dozen other ways, you H. & A. “Blue Heart’’Manila iow, then, can you tell? ‘ for $. 
: a? y Rope is guaranteed to cqual the There’s an easy way. Pick oe The H & Alli Cc YZ ary 
IMPAIRED BREATHING. often trust your life toa saehaen wid eirted the teak any sm pre pp aga ost : ees , ison Company 
rope. You want no ordi- ing strength and fibre require- oe 7 TS ad rye blu Spinners of Fine Cordage since 18¢ 
A Missouri subscriber writes: nary rope then. Youneed ments specified by the United siecle dna tee aan " Xenia, Ohio 
“A part pf my spring pigs did very a rope of known strength nce ie Me Wg Blue Heart, then you will know 
well, and were sold on the market two —of excess strength. Sean” Baan “pie Rope that you have found a good For purposes where the great strength 
weeks ago. They were fed a good feed of And dit: i "6 é be not ae represented will be rope, a rope built to deliver and long-wearing qualities of H. & A. $15 
corn every evening, and a feed of tankage me SUS 18 WHAE yOu replaced. more strength than you Ime RDenee. Senne ene sre BOC sC- Ps 
« 2 T have in H. & A. “Blue require. quired, use H. & A. rope made from one 
and shorts in the morning They had a Steast”® Bfanile Rope Then you will knowthat you of these less expensive fibres: 
wide range of pasture, consisting of blue = , ~ . have found genuine & A. « ” 
grass, clover, timothy and various other Spun from the toughest “Blue He ant” Manila Rope. Rares, —— Ss sive 
grasses and weeds. Now a part of these of = fibre, . is — to stand the [Let H. & A. ‘‘Blue Heart” Manila “Green Heart” identifies H. & A 
igs have an ailment new to me, while stress of tremendous pulis, , rope made of istle fibre 
hey do not seem sick. They try to blow H. & A. “Blue Heart” Nian la Rope comes to mope do your ey work “Purple Heart titentifies 1 &A 
their noses fre quently, and gulp away you with a guarantee to deliver more strength A halter made of H & A. ‘Blo Heart’ pinata rope made of mauritius fibre Med. ar 
. ; ; n ’ than is specified as standard by the United States Rope has three times the strength of a leather “Pink Heart’’ identifies H. & A ste 
down in their throats, as if trying to re- Government Bureau of Standards. If it doesn’t, halter. A piece of H. & A. “Blue Heart” rope made of New Zealand fibre ie we 
lieve an obstruction in the throat or nose. you are entitled to a new rope. Manila Rope the size of your little finger will “White Heart’”’ identifies H. & A. ba ree 
They sometimes bleed at the nose. They And yet the cost is no more than that of ordi- carry the weight of fifteen or twenty men. rope made of hemp fibre o 
do not wheeze, have no thumps or any nary rope ; — —_ this ae you get a rope - “Golden Heart” identifies H. & A Sood 
other symptoms of disease, except at in- Use it f r your heaviest loads—and see it nl ae aang ae aced, easy to handle, rope made of jute fibre Last 
tervals they blow the nose and gulp. They me pra PORES SnD ane On aE aoe H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope is elimi- In your lighter work where you do not We 
gre not half as heavy as those I sold. a need the rugged strength of H. & A Medi 
¢ = Blue Heart'’ Manila Rope, you will find Last 
Appetites are not very good Arope whose strength is insured H. & A.*'Red Heart’ Sisal Rope of su- Wee 
An examination should be made to de- There are many fibres used in rope making, of oo A. “Wed Heart” Sieat Rope is Comm 
termine if the nostrils are clogged with varying strength and durability. Manila, the guaranteed to give that satisfaction Last 
mucus or if the bones of the snout are strongest, the toughest, has numerous substitutes which you should demand in the highest Wee 
enlarged by bull-nose, making breathing which closely resemble it. a Light w 
agifficult. Pollen or dust sometimes clogs “4 an 1 
the nostrils, and the remedy is to syringe 6 SY” ye 
out clean with warm water and then in- H&A Bl He tM rl Wee 
ject a little sweet oil or olive oil There ue ear ani a ope Mediu 
fs no remedy for bull-nose (necrotic rhi- ~r ay 
nitis). Another possible cause of the wien \eacaeas alla iS eS 5 ; : * 2 ; i Wide 
symptoms described would be the pres- o dbagpen a gps pr gy na Mgen 8 “75 api 0c a go pps aero yore HOG SENSE ~~ 
ence of lung-worms in the windpipe and | jow them fine clover or alfalfa hay roots Do algo k he f ry" at th “* ) 4 fter We 
air passages of the lungs. Eggs of worms or a little silage and ente and bran Do disinfectin 9 The bes = : im “en i yes ve en wet end ge Butcher 
may be found by microscopic examination not feed pee sinatlilgess shelled an - : ~ arn g? aap ve gp-vageiven 1ere says Eliminate the Inck factor. Use STAN. Heifer 
of discharge from nose or mouth. There rg ‘ f ‘ at pres- the re is nothing to do to stamp out the KEE FOLDING PIG-GUARD HANGERS «nd Last 
i ttietackers treatment Ga. cemernd ent. Treat by scrubbing the affected parts disease. every litter will be a big money maker We 
2 < ce Sas ; clean and then swabbing them carefully A cow may become immune to the ef- Cost of this protection with PROTECTED Cow 
principles, however, affected pigs should . Parnes ered cee ? : is a trifle and lasts ycare. vn 
Be ster - } Le : : with a solution of one part of dilute nitric fects of contagious abortion germs, so NEST CORNER, La 
given treatment for removal of intes- achi and seven parte of wat ith ink at a eerie Wonks alias ll ti Wee! 
tinal worms sometimes simultaneously full eee neth nih rr of aan” pte ae she pie ee aa fond po STANKEE ; 
pse e agi ‘essary afte ‘ 2 oo ee acted § cs > ast 
~oall . prin — fo Bn crewed awed the treatment as often as seems to be | taminate other cows or heifers or the bull, oe” Sil aies eeeukoite pen ven Wee) 
gested. hecessary, and as soon as the sores are | so that he may communicate the disease it. reps coudhing end ematoaring Canner 
doing well simply apply an ointment of | in service. The two cows you retained no pigs. All hardware furnished = cast 
‘ one part each of flowers of sulphur and | doubt were affected with the disease, and tach to any new or old fen. Endors' oi 
: NECRO-BACILLOSIS. coal tar disinfectant and six parts of lard. | it would be well to isolate them and fit by all—MAKES YOU MONEY OR COSTS Pater 7 
4 oa 2 So ar tue deenmae — Two pounds of roots or silage per sheep | them for the butcher or sell them at once os ¥ v Coy guaran tans Last 
mgt . , ams. | daily wil suffice at first, with half a pound for slaughter, If you had a number of Reno. -Guard ers in your hog house. 
They were in good condition. I had them | of a mixture of two parts of oats and one | affected cows, it would be better to keep tite today for eirealar “DD.” 
dipped for ticks. I turned them into the | part of wheat bran. Thin sheep may have | them and have them treated by a trained STANKEE STEEL SPECIALTY WORKS, Davenport. lows 
corn field. In a few days I noticed the | more of the oats and bran mixture, and | veterinarian who makes a specialty of 
corners of their mouths were sore. These | the roots and silage may be increased | such cases. Modern treatment succeeds 
Sores spread along the mouth and made | enough to regulate the bowels as soon as | in remedying the disease so that sterile 
a lumpy sore all along the lips, and in | cold weather comes on and corn is fed.-| cows conceive, and calves after a time 
Bome cases on the nose. What is this— | Each sheep should have enough room at | are carried the full time. Before buying 
Sore mouth? What could have caused it? | the trough or hay rack to eat feed with | new cows you should thoroly cleanse, 
a vtec Neos ag = a — comfort and without crowding. disinfect and whitewash the stable. If it 
“J 4 t ey are O§8 “4 ae j 
weight. What can I do for it? " woe each ei ch oy neo say ml Veek 
them in the corn field now, and when the ABORTION DISEASE, paring the stable ‘ies ateen 7 he A Ca 
corn gets dry I am thinking of feeding An Illinois subscriber writes: Alexander's article in a recent ieee. ee 1, 
them corn and alfalfa hay. Would it be ‘Last November I had a cow lose her | this paper. Also apply to the United vm 
best to shell the corn and put it in self- | calf after carrying it eight months. In | States De partment of Agriculture, Wash- FOREMOST AMONG BETTER ERS _ 
feeders or scatter the ear corn on the pas- December I had another lose one after ington, D. C., for bulletins on abortion Crush snd grind ail the ing that : fine for L 
ture and let them eat it off? I have one | carrying it seven months, and I sold all | and disinfection of stables Meanwhile boas ce coarser fer cattle feeding ‘im bus, wan 
self-feeder 14 feet long. How many sheep my original herd except two cows that flush out the vagina of eaidts Temaiaing s aera, one — or from 
would it accommodate?” carried their calves thru to regular calv- cow and heifer once daily for a week with every line of these Masterful Grinders. Simple bet He: 
Lacerations caused by corn stalks be- ing time. I re-bred these two cows, and lukewarm water containing thirty grains Se eee 7. 4 
come invaded by the bacillus necrophorus last week one of them lost her calf after | of permanganate of potash to the galion LIGHT RUNNING LOWS LIFE EXTRA CAPACITY We 
tel acoso areas rapes Sec it six months. Do you think it or with a one per cent mixture of Lugol's 10 sizes—2 to 25 H.P. or more. Also Sweep Mills. Medium 
s agious abortion? What had I bet- | solution and water; then twice a week It pays well to investigate. Catalog FREE- Last 
is the result. In some cases the genitals | ter do to clear the place of the disease, | until the veterinarian can be employed. The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. Week 
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General Price Outlook 











OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product we must first know normal 
relat ynships. For the past ten years corn 


has averaged 97 cents a bushel. It is now 
gi, cents a bushel, or 86 per cent of the 


ten-year average. Hogs averaged during 
the past ten years $10.60. They are now 
$13.6 or 128 per cent of the ten-year 
aver In like manner we work out 
other oducts week by week. In this way 
we 1, determine which products are rel- 


atively low and which are relatively high. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle gained 4 
147 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Canners and cutters fell 4 points, to 108 
per cent of the ten-year average. Stock- 
ers and feeders lost 10 points, to 119 per 
cent of the ten-year average. 

HoOGS—Heavy hogs lost 14 points, to 129 
per cent of the ten-year average. Light 
hogs fell 16 points, to 129 per cent of 
the ten-year average. 

GRAIN—Cash corn fell 8 points, to 86 per 
cent of the ten-year average. Cash oats 
fell 6 points, to 105 per cent of the ten- 
year average. Wheat fell 3 points, to 
139 per cent of the ten-year average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter lost 
1 point, to 145 per cent. Cotton lost 14 
points, to 112 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

SHEEP—Lambs gained 1 point, to 119 
per cent of the ten-year average. Quar- 
ter-blood wool is now 37 cents at Bos- 
ton, or 91 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
age, a gain of 2 points over last week. 

PROVISIONS—Lard gained 1 point, to 
131 per cent. Ribs fell 6 points, to 120 
per cent. Ham fell 4 points, to 170 per 
cent Bacon fell 4 points, to 147 per 
cent. 

FUTURES—December corn fell 9 points, 
to 84 per cent of the ten-year average. 
December oats fell 7 points, to 100 per 
eent. December wheat fell 1 point, to 
128 per cent. January lard fell 6 points, 
to 110 per cent. January ribs fell 9 
points, to 102 per cent. On the basis of 
January lard, hogs will sell in January 
for $11.43, whereas on the basis of Jan- 
uary ribs they will sell for $10.60. 


points, to 





The Week’s Markets 
































CATTLE. 
| > 
= 
lgtsle 
| sieth@ 
os oO Cc 
| E | z|& 
O10 CI 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
4... Sere {16.38/17.80/ 16.73 
Week before ........% ‘ia see a 
Good— | | 
NE IU ie peta 114. 88/16.25/14.93 
MOCK BOTOTS cscicccns 15.38) 15.88|15.13 
Medium— } . 
Last week ............[12.50/13.88/12.63 
Week before ......... 13.13}13.25/12.88 
Common— | | 
hy. Serre 10.00/10.50/10.38 
MOCK, DONOTO: biscrsscess 110.50) 10.38/10.63 
light weight beef steers t 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— } | 
a lL ee 16.38)17.63/16.58 
Week before ......... 16,88/17.70|16.75 
Medium and good— } } | 
ast week ......... 13.19114.44/12.72 
Week before .... . ./13.88/14.12[12.87 
tieamon ek 
on | eae ee er | 9.00] 9.75! 8.68 
Wee RR oo a 5) os oy 1 9.50) 9.63) 8.75 
Butcher cattle— i 
Heifer | 
ee | 8.64) 9.13) 8.68 
We OUD 0 ase minks | 9.38} 9.63) 9.13 
Cows } | | 
DOES WOON 6 ois oo.czs wan | 7.50) 8.001 7.00 
Week before ......... 8.13; 8.13} 7.50 
Bulis } } | 
ee ee | 7.50! 8.00) 5.63 
Week before ee 8.00) 8.00} 6.13 
Canner nd cutters— | | | 
Last week ............ | 4.56] 4.94] 4.63 
Veek before Get enki | 5.06] 5.00) 4.94 
Feeder stee rs 
Heavy (1 000 Ibs. up)— | 
Sere | 9.50/10.13] 6.63 
Week before ......... 110.13) 10, 25/10.33 
Medium (750-1,000 Ibs.) | 
OS eer ae { 8.88) 9.20) 9.50 
Week before .........| 9.38} 9.38] 9.68 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
DOME WOO is ice decec ck 
9 Week before ......... 
Stockers— 
Steers 
= 2 , ROCE TOTO 7.25| 6.75} 7.00 
. be fore eA chats a | 7.88] 8.05] 7.00 
Caw nd heifers— | 
Last week ..,......... | 5.75! 6.25] 5.63 
Week before ..... .| 6.13] 6.25] 5.75 
a od and chetos | | } 
4 WOOK ccccccvccces af Soe 7.75 
We DOTOHE cnn sn coat SOO bnwn. b MIO 
Cah common and | | | 
a ae 5.38... 6.13 
eiWeek before ......... | 5.75]. 6.13 
HOGS 
—y ) Ibs. up)— | l | 
we WORE iss ees wd -. «/13.20/13.73'13.68 
Mean ® ek before ..... . + »/14.23|15.20|14.83 
_ 1 (200-250 Ibs. bac 
ee WE i dadsetese hg. s0l13.99h2.80 


Week before .....! 14.38)15.58/14.98 
































classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











GRAIN. 
| | oe 
| = © 
6 r - 7 
| |e Bs = 
| = q = n 
lelél | 3 
© ©) iM QA 
Corn, No. 2Y— } | | | 
Last week ..../ 8456] .86 94 | .77% 
Week before ..| seasiod 87 {1.02 82% 
Corn, No. 3¥— | 
Last week ....| .835%/ .85%/ .93 .76 
Week before ..| .91%4| .86 98 | .82% 
Corn, No. 4¥— "| | } 
Last week ....|..... ery -91%] .75% 
Week Defore ..f.....cfececes .96 | .81% 
Oats— | | | 
Last week ..| 50%! .50 | 54%} .48% 
Week before ..| .54 .53 56%} .52% 
Barley— 
Last week ..../ .95 
Week before | 9914 | 



































{ 
a | 

Rye— | 
Last week ..../1.70 /1.58%/1.56 
Week before ..|...... 11.53 |1.52% 

Wheat, No. 2— |} | 
Last week {8-667 )1. 9814/2.0916/1.83%4 
Week before ..|2 12 |2.18 [2.00 

H 
| > 
= 
| v = 
d a 
#) 3\§ 
e| ale 
= 
woes Fk 

Clover, No. 1— | | | 
ee eae |22.00 
WOOK BOGRTO oes. cocccce Bea ea 22.00 

Mixed Clover, No, 1— | | | 
EAS WOO wececss: os . |18.25/ 27.50 
WOGK DGTORO oscecse 18.2 26 50 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
i TE «necRacunsvcsvbesecs (24 50|\29.00 
Week before ...... weleee-(2l.50/29.00 

Alfalfa, Choice— } | | 
Last week Pan 26 
Week before ae S). 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
Last WOON .6..55 21.00) 24.75 
Week before are 21.00/23.85 

Alfalfa, Standard— } | 
Last week ........ ..|17.50121.50} 
Week before ..... vis "7 50 |20. 75) 

Alfalfa, No. 2— } 
LASt WEEK coccccccscces 113.00 16 75 
Week before ...... 13 00 16. 50} 

Oat straw— | 
ROE WOE cvcesicscscess 10 50 11.25 12.50 
Week: OEOTO cccccccsess 10.50)11.25/11.50 

FEEDS. 

——aSS= 

o 5 ra) 4 

< ~ ais ; 
12] ¢|/ 2} S$) & 

> a = - s 
|}5 | &€/ £1] @] & 
}Si|eilslial os 

Bran— | | | | 
Last week../33.50| 30.00/31.00/37.00 





Week before|30.50|) 27.00|28.25\37.00 
Shorts— } } } 

Last week. .133.25/ 30.00/30.00/50.00 

Week before!31.50| 30.00/28.50'50.00 
Hominy feed—} } | 

Last week. ./39.00/...... [..... 40.00 

Week be fore 30.00]. cc0e- Raunt a - 143.005 
Oil meal (o.p.)| | | 

Last week. ./61.00]....../59.50 79 00} 

Week before!61.00|...... “161 00 \72. 60! 
Cottonseed (41! 

per cent)—} 

Last week. ./47.00 } } | 

Week before (59.00 | | | 
Tankage— | | } | 

ee a a ee a 100.00 

Week before}.....|111.00).....|.....|107.00 
Gluten— | | | } } 

Last week../..... Pe Sas Sep 43.75 

Week before}...../... - 48.75 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 





all other points, car lots. 























HOGS. LIBERTY BONDS. 
j { 
2 hore 
or = | 
d | &| 3 “5 | : 
S x n > vo 
is] 3) Pa] -s o 
ElTSIS | bE 
(s) Os aa = 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— | | 
Last week ...ccceseess{1d.43/13.73/13.38 fe a een 1$100.00! $89.61 
Week before ....+0++.114.45/15.45/14.50 NEG DOLORES. cebhcindnavacecebennres | 89.17 
Light lights (130-150 lbs.) | . S. Liberty 4%4’s, thira— 
EAB WEEK .crccccccdeclecesefd.30)13.29 Last week ..ccccccccccces) 400.00] 91.01 
Week before oeuwescet seeee 115.13/14.30 Week before ... | eee | 90.65 
Smooth heavy packing | | U. S. Liberty 4%4’ s, fourth— | 
sows (250 lbs, up)— ! { | Last Week .cccccccevcccse, 200: 00} 89.59 
Last week ......+..0++{/12.75/13.08/12.50 WOOK. DOLOTO csccccec ee PR GO 
Week before .....260. 113.73}14.38/13.50 U. S. Victory 4%4’s— 
Rough packing sow (200 | | | EMME WOES ccc ccucs OP er er | 100.00! 96.31 
Ihe. up)— Week before .........0.00- eS es 96.13 
zast week severe ees «/12,50/12.78)11.63 “Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
; W eek before ......... 13.43 13.95)12 75 mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
i lbs. down)— | . Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 
wast week .........+-. sa pisince 12.88 1928; fourth 44’s mature June 15, 1947, 
Week before ...... eee! ol 14.88 but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
Stock pigs— | a: Le 4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
EMOTE WOE occ cece. RP io eee able June 15, 1922 
Week before ......... 13.26|.....13.25 aa 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
SHEEP. — 1’ — = 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | ‘ ~ 
medium to prime— { YS < ° 
ee reer /11.25/11.50/10.88 2 oa E 
Week before ......... {11.50/11.63/10.93 g i 3 ; 
canbe, culls and common | . ao iis 
Ph, eee | sss| 8.88) 7.88 | @ | RR ISS 
Week before ...... .| 9.25] 8.75] 7.88 ~ co & 
Yearling wethers, medium | British sterling ex- | 
to prime— | change— | | 
(See | 8.38! 9.38! -8.50 EMME WE cccccsccs $4.867 |$3.41%/70.2 
Week before ......... | 8.38} 9.38] 8.50 WOE DOSES: 5. cctceelecece ws | 3.485%4171.6 
Breeding ewes, full | French franc— | } | 
mouths to ye ne | { TM WERE ccccccces | .193 | .0646/33.4 
TMRG WOOK vcaccisnicesc:s| | 6.50 Week before ....... L.seeee| .0654133.9 
Week before .........| 6.50 | German mark— | } 
Feeder lambs, medium to | EAE WU, eciucivdees 2382) .0140) 5.8 
choice— Week before ....... hptaews { .0146] 6.2 
ee F 38/11.80/11.00 
Week before ......... |11.63/11.68/ 10.63 MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
54c, week before 54%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 235¢c, week before 25c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 58c, week before 
58c; ducks, last week 27c, week before 
25c; geese, last week 26c, 





The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, October 25, 1920.—The liquida- 
tion of the Anglo-French $500,000,000 
bonds helped to increase confidence in 
the stability of business in Europe, but 
the strike of the miners in Great Britain 
was a disturbing element. Our foreign 
trade is large in volume, with importa- 
tions into this country much greater in 
value than our exports, the ability of 
people in the war-stricken countries of 
Europe to buy being materially lessened. 
Europe is sending us fast increasing num- 
bers of immigrants just at a time when 
the number of unemployed workers in the 
cities of the United States is steadily in- 
ereasing, and the percentage of farm 
workers is not very large. Sugar declined 
to 12 cents a pound, while prices of hides 
have fallen 50 per eent in the last six 
months, with a much smaller reduction 
in prices of shoes. The steel industry is 
reported on high authority aw about 90 
per cent of normal, with the demand an- 
nually several million tons greater than 
the production. There is no weakening in 
interest rates, and borrowers still pay 
from 6 to 8 per cent, bonds netting to in- 
vestors as high as 7 to 8 per cent, includ- 
ing large issues of European governments. 
A tight money market and high cost of 
labor are the principal obstacles in the 
path of business, but the prospects are 
that things will gradually become better. 
The cost of building is so great that little 
is being done, and the housing problem 
in the cities is unprecedented. The great 
shrinkage in prices for most farm prod- 
ucts is startling, and farmers are con- 
fronted with enormous reductions in prices 
for live stock, the several cereals, ete. 

Cattle have declined in price, even the 
choicest heavy, long-fed and fancy little 
yearlings selling off sharply at times, fol- 
lowed by rallies in values as the shrink- 
age in prices checked sales by owners. 
The percentage of really choice corn-fed 
cattle has been extremely small for many 
weeks, and ordinary to fair lots of grassers 
from the ranges and feeding districts of 
the corn belt have comprised the great 
bulk of the daily offerings. At the best 
time in recent weeks, the better class of 
fed steers sold at $18 to $18.50, with sales 
all the way down to $4 to $5 for little can- 
ning steers As is customary after the 
ranges get well started in marketing their 
herds, range cattle comprise a liberal 
share of the receipts, and they are strong 
competitors with native farm cattle, being 
largely preferred by the packers. There 
are plenty of stockers and feeders mar- 
keted, including rangers and natives, and 
at times the demand is good and at other 
times slow, even at marked reductions in 
prices. Medium priced stock cattle have 
all along been the most popular with the 
country buyers, many of whom lost mon- 
ey last year by stocking their farms at 
too high a cost. Butcher stock and steers 
started off slow and lower on Monday, 
when 27,208 cattle were received, but 
later in the week much curtailed supplies 
brought about advances of from 50 cents 
to $1, the bulk of the native steers going 
at $11.50 to $16.50. The offerings of choice 
cattle were the smallest seen in a long 
time, and only limited numbers of steers 
sold at $16.75 to $17.75, with a sale of 32 





head of fancy 1,565-pound Hereford steers 
at $18.10. Good steers sold at $14.25 and 
over, and medium-grade lots sold at $11.25 
and over, fair light killers fetching $9 to 
$11, and sales all the way down to $4.26 
to $7.50 for little canning and other in- 
ferior steers. gutcher stock averaged 
higher, but the advance was less than in 
steer cattle, cows selling at $5 to $10.50 
and heifers at $4.25 to $12.50, while canner 
cows and cutters sold at $3.50 to $4.75. 
3ulls found buyers at $4.25 to $11, and 
calves had a big break, selling at $4.25 te 
$14.50, light vealers selling mainly at $13 
and over. The stocker and feeder traffie 
was fairly large at a range of $5 to $11.75 
for common stock steers to choice feeders 
of much weight, desirable lots selling 
largely 25 cents higher. Not many solé 
anywhere near the top, altho extra feed- 
ers were quotable up to $12 to $12.50, 
Western range cattle comprised a good 
share of the offerings, and were higher in 
some instances, steers being salable at 
$5.50 to $13 and cows and heifers at $4 
to $10. The late week cattle market was 
very strong, with sellers reporting some 
sales $1.50 higher than a week earlier, and 
choice steers at $18 and over. Combined 
receipts of cattle in seven western mar- 
kets for the year to late date amount te 


8,195.000 head, comparing with 9,314,000 
for the corresponding period last year, 
10,077,000 two years ago, and 8,637,000 


three years ago. One year ago beef steers 
were selling at $9.25 to $19.35, two years 
ago at $9 to $19.60, three years ago at 
$6.75 to $17, four years ago at $5.65 to 
$11.65, five years ago at $4.50 to $10.60, 
and nine years ago at $4.40 to $9.15. 

On some days from 8,000 to 10,000 hogs 
were left over unsold to swell the offer- 
ings of the following day. Recent average 
prices were the lowest seen this year, the 
high time of the year having been about 
five weeks ago, when prime hogs sold for 
$18.25 per 100 pounds. Fresh pork products 
continue to meet with a large demand, 
and so do cured hams, bacon, lard, ete., 
while exports of provisions are far in ex- 
cess of those made a year ago. During a 
recent week exports from North American 
ports aggregated 14,248,000 pounds of lard 
and 9,447,000 pounds of cured hog meats, 
these comparing with 10,800,000 pounds of 
lard and 12,719,000 pounds of hog meats 
a week earlier and 2,170,000 pounds of 
lard and 1,206,000 pounds of cured hog 
meats for the corresponding week of 1919. 
Provisions are selling far lower than a 
year ago, recent sales having been made 
of mess pork as much as $19.10 a barrel 
below the price paid at that time, while 
similar reductions have taken place in 
prices for lard and short-ribs. One year 
ago hogs were selling at $11.50 to $13.25, 
two years ago at $13.75 to $17.65, three 
years ago at $14 to $16.85, four years ago 
at $6.75 to $10.55, five years ago at $6.36 
to $7.75, and sixteen years ago at $4.70 to 
$5.20. Combined receipts for the year to 
late date foot up in seven western mar- 
kets 17,888,000 hogs, comparing with 20,- 
120,600 for the same period last year and 
19,412,000 two years ago. A late sensae- 
tional decline in prices landed hogs at $12 
to $13.50, the lowest range yet seen. The 
best heavy butehers sold 15 cents below 
the best light butchers, which topped the 
market. Prime light bacon hogs sold 25 
cents below the top. 


Lambs comprise the bulk of the re- 
ceipts in» the sheep house at the stock 
yards, most of the big bunches coming 
from the Idaho and other ranges. The 
worst feature of the live mutton trade 
this year has been the heavy marketing 
of carcasses of frozen sheep from New 
Vealand, many of these being the accumu- 
lations of four years, as during the war it 
was impossible to obtain boats for ship- 
ping stock from that country tecent 
receipts of lambs have included a large 
proportion of feeders, which have sold 


quite freely as a rule. Feeding operations 
are now on a much smaller scale than a 


year ago, and it is a good time to buy 
feeders and breeders. Last week's re- 
ceipts were unusually small, falling far 


short of supplies of a year ago, and prices 
had good advances, some Montana weth- 
ers selling at $7.80 for export to Cuba, 
Wethers sold at $7.50 to $8, ewes at $3.50 
to $6, yearlings at $8.50 to $10.50, and 
bucks at $4.50 to $6, breeders going at the 
top price. Breeding ewes were salable at 
$6 to $7, and feeding sheep went at $3.15 


to $7.75 Late sales were made of native 
lambs at $9 to $12.50, western range lambs 
at $12 to $13, and feeding lambs at $11.75 
to $12.60 One year ago the best lambs 
brought $16, two years ago $16.50, and 
three years ago $18; nine years ago the 
top for lambs was $6. Combined receipts 
of sheep and lambs in seven western 
markets for the year amount to 8,911,000 


head, comparing with 11,309,000 for 
same period last year and 9,660,000 
years ago. A late week reaction 
prime range lambs down to $12.75. 
About 350 horses came on the market 
last week, and they were well taken, most 
of them going to eastern buyers. Sales of 
horses are largely made at $100 to $175 per 
head, with drafters taken at $200 to $300, 
and few offered choice enough to sell 
near the top. Common horses have a lim- 
ited sale at $75 and under, while farm 
mares are salable at $100 to $150, farm 
chunks being slow at $75 to $100. Heavy 
horses are in the best demand. Ww. 


the 
two 
sent 











“9540 WALLACES’ FARMER, October 29, 1999 
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URBANSIDE|| ‘one rarurunes oan ano] } | 
——— Terril, lowa, Nov. 4th 


We have a splendid lot of fall andspring boars, from 
which 20 have been picked, and to this number 20 
sows and gilts have been added. 


co @ 
It’s Orion Great Sensation The extreme length of Long Pathfinder is a matter 























The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed 








of comment by all who see him. He is up to the vO 
That has led the people to Urbanside the past two minute in big types. 
noe tafe nage ee, ee. ee ne ee We will also sell sons and daughters of Pathfinder’s , 
j a : Likeness, Rajah’s Wonder and Liberty Loan. 
We have specimens at Urbanside by this noted Ask for catalog. Watch next week’s issue. 


sire that might interest you. Visit us. 


J. R. WALKER, Prop’r, WATERLOO, IOWA Il. F. CLARK, Dickinson Co., Terril, la. 























The Get of Greatest Orion Sensation |||; UNEEDA ORION SENSATION 


7 Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 
Takes With 


The People 


At our recent boar 
and sow sale was 
the first time many 
had seen the get of 
this boar. A few 





So says Prof. Kildee, 
by the place he gave 
him, 

Special prices to 
move quickly, on Iowa 
Wonder and High 
Aviator, boars you 
will be glad to have at 
} the price. Also few 
top sons of his of a outstanding sons of 
little later farrow * UWneeda Orion Sensa- 
are offered ; also by . i TO nce oy ac Ct tion, and others by 
Big Bone Sensa- a Mg «a eay Great Wonder I Am, 
tion, Sensation Jr. 4& t, ; Duration, High Avia- 
and Greatest Path- tor and lowa Wonder. 
finder, the boar we 
recently sold for 
$2,000 privately 


a °° Ae ee ar Sh. WESLEY, IOWA 


GWIN BROS. ||SEVERAL FALL DUROC BOARS 


Offer Bred and Open Duroc Sows FOR SALE 

















Come at once and get your pick, or write 









































Two real herd boar prospects, one by Joe King Orion our 67,500 boar we got from Harry Fa and 
that was used with such great success in his herd. The other is by Golden Wonder, our great breeding 
Pathfinder and Great Orion Sensation Breeding son of Great Wonder 1 Am. We want to reserve the right to show oneof these great pigs at the head 

of our young herd 

Predominate in Our Herd 
ae Our Herd Holds The Sale Record For Kansas 
If you want a herd boar by GREAT ORION SENSATION, we 
have him—of fall farrow. He's the real herd boar type. A BIG reeders pronounced our sale offering last Winter the best lot of sows 
sold during the sale season 


HERD TO SELECT FROM. Write or visit. 


GWIN BROS., Morrowville, Kans. 


F. J. MOSER, Sabetha, Kansas 





























In Line for Winter Bred Sow Sale O'BRIEN SENSATION 


Our new Duroc berd boar, CRIMSON SENSATION by Great Sensation, will convince Duroc admirers e 
Ehat we have something to talk about Junior Champion Duroc Boar at Sioux City, 1919 
Young boars offered by King Cherry, Long Pathfinder and Giant Sensation Six spring boars offered by bim. Good ones—picked from the tops of al) raised. One outstand!ng bosr 
pig by Pathfinder and out of Volunteer Rose 2d, the $1300 sow. Two by Royal Pathfinder. Three by Grand 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. VISITORS WELCOME Orion Sensation. We are headquarters for herd boars. 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 26 


H. A. GUNDERSON, ESTHERVILLE, IOWA | niENFELD BROS., MONETA, 1OWA 








Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


Boars—Boars—Duroc Boars GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


Two hundred spring pigs raised—good ones—all by noted big type boars: Col. Trailfinder, bis great is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our herd and pick bis «& 
son, The Sentinel, Roya! Pathfinder and the juntor champion Great Orion Sensation Jr remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the bre« 
lt will be worth your trip to our herd to see Col. Trailfinder and his get. The latchstring For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to Pathmas 
is always out. ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter sister to Queen 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


A. E. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA | c, sRipENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


JACK THE GIANT DUROC BOARS 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED 

Jack the Giant was the pick of all the 125 spring boars raised by Dexheimer a year ago, the ge~ of am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion’s Giant, the third 

Pathfinder’s Giant. We purchased him to put the finishing touches of scale and stretch in our herd rize oo boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, the great 
We are offering boars that are REAL boars. Guaranteed to suit or your money back, We mean business reeding son of Royal Pathfinder. Write early to get first choice of these pigs 


D. B. COOPER, La Porte City, lowa u. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA 


DUROC BOAR PIGS Royal Pathfinder Herd Boars 


‘ 














A Y $650 EACH Royal Pathfinder, the world's champion aged boar, is a wonderful sire of big type Durocs 
have 50 head of boars and gilts of March, April and May farrow, sired by this great boar and from jams 7 
Guaranteed to please or money back. Send along your check and if we can't fill your order will return Pathfinder, Orion Cherry King, Great Orion and Cherry Chief breeding. 
If looking for the best in a herd boar or a few choice gilts, come and see these or write us at once, Me™ 


check. Siree—King Pathfinder, Giant Sensation, Lynn's Pathfinder, etc. Weights up to 225 Ibs. and over. 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa | Ejm Dale Farm, C. B. JARNAGIN & SON, Monroe, lowa : 


Three Pure Bred Duroc Pigs of April Farrow for $87; DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


Of Critic and Illustrator breeding. Boar not related to gtits 4 fall boars by Great Wonder I Am; 20 fall gilts, granddaughters of Pathfinder; 30 spring boars and bad 
For particulars, write spring gilts by Big Wonder I Am, Prince Pathfinder and Great Orion, Jr. Priced $50.00 and up. Herd immune. 


ALSERT A. YOUNG, MURRAY, NESRASHA W. H. CRAWFORD, LACONA. 10W4 




















